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NEWS S OF THE WEEK. 
exnestnntiiiniioniy 

TPNHE great victory on the Messines Ridge has been followed 

by the inevitable period of comparative quiet. But the 
point to notice is that the force of the wave which overwhelmed 
the Ridge has by no means spent itself. Even during the period 
of preparation for the next blow the wave has been still forcing 
its way into creeks and crevices. Never has there been a more 
fruitful period of “‘ comparative quiet” after the delivery of a 
heavy blow, and this is an excellent sign in itself. One effect 
of the bursting of the wave was the eddy caused further south. 
The Germans yielded important ground between St. Yves and 
the Lys, which was made good by our troops wh? advanced from 
the edge of “ Plugstreet’’ Wood. Infantry Hill, a very strong 
position east of Monchy, on the Arras front, has also fallen to us. 
A feature of the week’s fighting has been the heavy German losses 
in the air. 


The news from Italy and Russia is also favourable. . The Italians 
gained a considerable success on the Trentino front on Tuesday. 
Near Mount Ortigara they captured strong positions and took 
936 prisoners. The wish of the Russian Government to renew the 
offensive becomes increasingly plain. This is proved not only by 
the expulsion of the irregular German peace envoy, Herr Grimm, 
and by the declaration of the Duma, but by the announcement 
of General Brussiloff published in the papers of Thursday. This 
justly renowned General, in answer to Sir William Robertson, 
who congiatulated him on his appointment as Commander-in-Chief, 
pledges himself that the Russian Armies “ will not fail.” 


We wish we could write as cheerfully about the latest return of 
losses from submarines. But the truth is that our losses are still 
a cause for the gravest anxiety. It is evident that there is a certain 
periodicity in the German submarine operations, and it may be 
that we are now at the high-water mark of the present German 
effort; but even so, we cannot flatter ourselves with the assurance 
that any effectual means of overcoming the submarines has yet 
been discovered. The need for economy at home in the consump- 
tion of food is more urgent than ever. In the return issued on 
Wednesday night it was recorded that twenty-four vessels of over 
1,600 tons had been sunk, and four vessels under 1,600 tons. This 
number of large vessels has only twie2 been exceeded since the 
unrestricted submarine warfare began. 


Zeppelins visited the East Anglian and Kent coasts early last 
Sunday morning. In Kent two persons were killed and sixteen 
injured. The Zeppelin which visited the East Coast was held off 
by heavy gun-fire and was apparently damaged. A pilot of the 
R.F.C, then gave the cowp de grdce and the Zeppelin fell in flames. 
There were no survivors. The Zeppelin commander was the well- 
known air-raider Captain V. Schiitze. As a Zeppelin was also 
brought down by our naval forces in the North Sea in the middle 
of last week, the toll of German airships mounts up. 


Affairs in Greece go much better than at one time seemed possible. 


and some of the mercurial Greek politicians and journalists who 
supported him are shouting with the Venizelists—now the larger 
crowd. The new King, Alexander, issued a Proclamation which 
reads strangely. He refers to the sacred trust he inherits from 
his father and to the brilliance of his father’s reign. This may 
mean nothing. We can all make excuses for filial piety—even 
when it appears in inappropriate places. King Constantine and 
his family have arrived in Switzerland, and when passing through 
Italy were treated to some hissing and hustling from angry crowd:. 
The pro-German camarilla in Athens is being broken up by the 
French High Commissioner, and many of the leaders are being 
deported. M. Venizelos is said to be ready to co-operate with 
M. Zaimis in forming a “ unifying” Government—that is to say, 
of course, a pro-Ally Government. 


“ 


There has been a great deal of discussion duri ing the week on 
the subject of reprisals. A considerable number of persons and 
newspapers demand that open towns in Germany should be bombed 
as an answer to the air raids here. We have often expressed our 
opinion about reprisals, and do not want to go into the whole 
But we would suggest that persons whose 
to reconcile 


question again now. 
minds are exercised on the matter—who are unable t 
in a final judgment their moral dislike of reprisals and their feeling 
that after all reprisals may be the only effectual means of stopping 
German air raids on open towns—should remember that in spite of 
all the discussions it remains a purely military question. The best 
and truest reprisal is to beat the enemy. That deprives him of his 
power to do as he pleases. If our military leaders and experts 
tell us that the bombing of open towns in Germany is the most 
valuable military measure we can adopt to beat down the enemy’s 
power in the air, well and good. We should think many times 
before resisting their opinion. But hitherto they have said nothing 
of the kind, 


The Austrian Premier, Count Clam-Martinitz, has fallen as the 
result of Polish displeasure. None of the concessions he offered 
in Galicia would appease the Polish wrath. He had undertaken 
to reconcile the German elements and the various nationalities 
in Austria in order to serve the requirements of Prussia—a policy 
which needs only to be stated to appear ridiculous and impossible. 
The Premier has tendered the resignation of the whole Cabinet, 
and the young maps is still pupening the matter. 


Mr. Balfour at a luncheon given by the Empire Parliamentary 
Association on Wednesday spoke enthusiastically of the complete 
community of aim and spirit between Britain and the United States 
which he had observed during his mission. The co-operation was 
based on “‘ deep congruity and harmony of moral feeling and moral 
ideas.” He added: ‘As that is its origin, so also will be its history. 
It will endure as long as our two nations are content to pursue 
these great ideals, and I pray God it may be for ever.” Two ideals 
of life are in conflict, as Mr. Balfour said, the German ideal and 
the Anglo-Saxon ideal; and the progress and course of the world, 
stretching as far as one can see, depend entirely upon the issue of 
this conflict. Mr. Balfour’s assurance that the United States Govern- 
ment recognize this great fact is tremendously important. We are 
tempted to say that nothing more important has resulted from the 
war. It means that the United States will and must fight for a 
decisive victory. 


There has been a great deasth of 1 news from Spain since the fall 
of the late Ministry, and a corresponding wealth of disquieting 
rumours. Some light, however, has been thrown on the situation 
by a telegraphic despatch from the J'imes correspondent in Madrid, 
and by the publication, in Tuesday’s issue, of the ultimatum of the 
“Infantry Union and Defence Committee,” which was the imme- 
diate cause of the downfall of the late Ministry. ‘The document sets 
forth the chronic causes of discontent in the Army—neglect, 
favouritism, bad pay, &c.—to remedy which the Committee was 
founded—and while protesting their devotion to the sacred interests 
of the country, the signatories declare their resolve that the Army 
shall in future be governed solely with regard to justice and equity. 





The abdication of King Constantine bas been received calmly, 





In conclusion, they state their desire to respect discipline, but only 
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on condition that the arrested officers are released and reinstated, 
that no reprisals will be taken, and finally that the existence of the 
Union and Committee is officially recognized. These conditions, 
they intimated, must be granted in twelve hours, and General 
Marina, who had been sent to Barcelona to suppress the movement, 
soon convinced himself that submission was inevitable. 





But the attitude of the Army is only one factor in the situation, 
though its revolt brought down the Garcia Prieto Ministry and led 
to the formation of a new Conservative Government under Seiior 
Dato. The extreme Conservative followers of Seftor Maura, whom 
the T'imes correspondent charges with establishing closer contact 
with the pro-German Carlists, have united with the advanced 
Liberals in assailing the new Ministry, and even the Crown; while 
the aims of the Army, despite its patriotic protestations, remain 
obscure. The correspondent evidently does not regard the move- 
ment as engineered to establish a stratocracy, so much as a protest 
against “ personal power,” and strongly condemns the attempt to 
make the King the scapegoat for the laxity and weakness of previous 
Administrations. 


Tuesday’s papers contain a full account of the torpedoing of the 
hospital ship ‘Dover Castle’ by a German submarine in the 
Mediterranean on May 26th, when on her homeward voyage from 
Salonika. Fortunately most of the wounded were “ walking” 
and not “ cot cases,” but even so the task of rescue was only rendered 
possible by the courage of the men and the heroic efforts of the 
erew and the medical staff. When all were in the boats, the 
eaptain, who was the last to leave the ship, seeing that she 
might still keep afloat, called for volunteers to return to her until 
the arrival of the tugs. Immediately officers, engineers, and 
sailors offered to go back with him, and a number were with him 
in the ship when she was struck by a second torpedo and sunk in 
a few minutes. The captain and those with him were saved, but 
six of the stokehold crew were missing when the roll-call was made 
on shore. Not one of the wounded was lost, and, as one of the 
sailors finely put it, “their gratitude was dearer than all the 
distinguished Orders in the world.” 








The best news from Russia this week is contained in the reso- 
lution of the to which we have referred above. This 
declares that peace with Germany would be 


Duma 
a separate 


ignoble treason towards the Allies, for which future genefations | 


would never pardon present-day Russia. The resolution goes on 
to demand an immediate offensive as the best way to secure the 
safety of Russia and maintain the liberties which had been con- 
quered. The Government has published a Note suggesting a 
Conference of Allies to revise the agreements existing between 
them as to the aims of the war, but specifically excluding the 
London Agreement of September, 1914, which provided that none 
ef the Powers signatory to it, or subsequently adhering to it, should 
conclude a.separate peace. We note with satisfaction that Mr. Root 
and the American Mission have been cordially welcomed in Petro- 
yrad, where they have taken up their quarters as guests of the 
Government in the Winter Palace. Lastly, Mr. Henderson, who 
addressed a great mass meeting at the People’s Palace, aroused 
great enthusiasm by declaring that all classes in the British Empire 
were unanimously resolved to continue the struggle until a victorious 
peace had been secured. 





Herr Hoffmann, member of the Swiss Federal Council and since 
1914 Minister for Foreign Affairs, has resigned his office as a direct 
consequence of his endeavour to intervene in the German interest 
at Petrograd. At the request of the Swiss Pacificist Socialist, Herr 
Robert Grimm—notorious in Switzerland for his pro-German 
activities—who was then in Petrograd, Herr Hoffmann transmitted, 
by means of the Swiss official cipher, the terms of a German peace 
proposal. For attempting to communicate this proposal Herr 
Grimm was expelled from Russia as a German agent. In a semi- 
official statement issued at Berne in reply to severe criticisms in the 
Times, Herr Hofimann admitted the facts as outlined above, but 
sought to justify his action on the grounds that he had acted inde- 
pendently, “ without being influenced from any quarter; in the 
interest of encouraging an early peace, and consequently in the 
interest of Switzerland herself.” On the following day (June 19th), 
at the meeting of the National Council, a letter was read from Herr 


Hoffmann announcing his resignation, as well as a communication | 


from the Federal] Council stating that they had no knowledge 
whatever of Herr Hoffmann’s action in Petrograd. 





The intensity of the feeling excited in Switzerland by this incident 
was illustrated by a large demonstration at Geneva on Tuesday. 
The crowd, after passing « resolution that Herr Hofimann should 




















be indicted for abusing his powers, marched to the German Co 

late, smashed the windows, and tore down the German coat-of.- Bg 
The Austrian, ‘Turkish, and Bulgarian Consulates were teehee 
a similar manner, ” 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday the principle of Woma; 
Suffrage was accepted by the large majority of 385-to 55, The 
House, as had been arranged under the terms of the Reform Bill, 
was left free to vote without party pressure. Some of the stoutest 
opponents of Woman. Suffrage in the past, like Mr. Asquith, Mr 
Long, and Sir F. E. Smith, were led captive into the “ Aye” 
lobby. If any new arguments were used, we have not noticed them 
and it would be vain to follow in detail the familiar course of 
Woman Suffrage debate. But there was one great difference 
All the speakers were convinced, whether they liked it or not, that 
the die was already cast. After the events of the war, they felt 
nothing could really stand in the way of the women’s demand 
for the suffrage. 

Sir F. Banbury moved an amendment resisting the grant of the 
vote to women under any conditions whatever. He denied tha 
the House had any mandate to act in the matter, and argued that 
women had never suffered through want of the vote, and were 
constitutionally averse from conducting themselves violently like 
politicians. Sir Charles Hobhouse seconded the amendment, 
saying that woman’s genius was domestic and local, not external 
and political. Lord Hugh Cecil in an entertaining speech chafied 
the extremists on both sides. Neither the “ pink” view that the 
suffrage would settle all questions, nor the “ white” view that 
it would ruin all, was true. Sir F. E. Smith emphasized the 
importance of remembering that the Reform Bill was a balance 
and urged that if he and others accepted, as they did, Woman 
Suffrage, the opponents of Proportional Representation should make 
a like concession. At the end of the debate Mr. Arnold Ward made 
a powerful appeal for the losing cause. 


Our own feeling is that in the circumstances the decision of the 
House was quite right. In the abstract we have never been 
favourable to Woman Suffrage, for reasons—not_ intellectual 
reasons—which we have often stated. But we are faced now by a 
strong popular desire to give women the vote which cannot possibly 
be mistaken. To resist such a rush of feeling is simply to want to 
carry on the government of the country in circumstances of per- 
petual dissatisfaction and unrest. The time has come to yield as 
the Duke of Wellington yielded on the great Reform Bill. Britannia 
locuta est. The next point is that if this change be admitted, it 
should not be a mean and grudging change that will give rise to 
grievances scarcely less acute than the old grievance itself. Finally, 
we agree with Sir F. E. Smith’s argument that there is an implied 
bargain in the Reform Bill. The balance should not be upset. 
Those who support Woman Suffrage strongly on principle must 
remember that there are many persons who support Proportional 
Representation just as strongly on principle. Let them not 
provoke reprisals. Let the minimum of Proportional Repre- 
sentation proposed by the Speaker's Conference be tried as an 
experiment. 


The British nation and Empire are full of a very deep sense of 
gratitude to the American people and Government for eoming 
to the side of the Allies and showing so high a spirit in their deter- 
mination to fight the war through to a finish, and to have no half- 
measures and no building of golden bridges by which the Hohen- 
zollerns may escape the fate they deserve. But while we praise the 
American Government and people as a whole, we must not forget 
that there was a class in America who realized the nature of the 
war and what was America’s duty nearly two years before the bulk of 
their countrymen. All honour to the United States, but all honour 
also to the American merchants and manufacturers who for two years 
endured almost without complaint, or at any rate without a com: 
plaint which would have been injurious to the cause of the Allies, 
the rigour of our Blockade, And this in spite of the fact that 
American overseas trade was necessarily interfered with and 
hampered at every turn. 


This interference was, of course, through no wish of the British 
people or arbitrary action of our Government. It was solely due te 
the fact that unless we interfered with neutral trade we could not 
exercise pressure upon Germany, pressure which at the beginning of 
the war and till half-way through was almost the only effective 
weapon which we possessed. It is nonsense to say that the Americap 
merchants and manufacturers endured our interference because they 
were making money. Nothing could be further from the truth than 
such a statement applied to the shippers and exporters to Europe. 
They endured it because they believed in our cause, because they 
were far-sighted enough: te see that the Germans’ talk about the 
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aa 
freedom of the seas was a compound of falsehood and sophistry, 
and because they realized that the British Government, though 
arbitrary in their immediate acts, were fighting not only for their 
own national life, but for liberty in the widest sense. 


Therefore they endured many hardships and refrained from 
invoking the aid of their Government. Yet had they invoked that 
aid and made an appeal to the country as a whole, the subject 
was so difficult and so complicated that we could hardly have 
expected proud people like the Americans not to have caught 
fire at the suggestion that we were dictating to their traders. When 
the action of the American merchants and manufacturers comes 
to be properly understood it will be regarded as one of the finest 
achievements not only in this war but in history. They saw things 
as they really were, and backed their ofinion with characteristic 
hardihood. 





The newspapers during the past week or more have been full of 
rumours, half-rumours, and quarter-rumours that the Government 
are at last going to do what they ought to have done two and a half 
years ago at Mr. Lloyd George’s invitation—adopt the policy of 
State Purchase for the Liquor Trade. We have always held that 
nothing did more credit to Mr. Lloyd George than the part he 
played in the spring of 1915. Though no details have yet been 
published in regard to the present scheme, we most sincerely trust 
that it will prove to be bold and comprehensive, and not an imitation 
of, or substitute for, true State Purchase. The imitation policy will 
merely mean an expenditure of a large sum of money with half 
the evils left over to breed fresh subjects for compensation. 
The only satisfactory scheme will be one which will eliminate 
the element of private profit from the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants, 





We shall not repeat our arguments on this subject, except to say 
that experience has shown that it is not safe or good for the com- 
munity that the sale of intoxicants should be in private hands. 
Our conviction that this is so has nothing to do with our belief 
in War-Time Prohibition. Though that can be most justly, 
expeditiously, and conveniently carried out through Purchase, the 
two proposals have essentially nothing in common. For ourselves, 
we believe that mankind, when food supplies are sufficient, will 
continue to make use of intoxicants. 

Here is our argument for the elimination of private profit in a 
nutshell. You cannot on moral grounds allow free trade in the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicants. There must be strict limits 
placed upon the trade. But this means monopoly, and monopoly 
in private hands. That again means the endowment of certain 
persons with tremendous powers and privileges and money values. 
Private monopoly is bad per se, but what is worse is, when you 
have made a monopoly and handed it over to private persons, to 
proceed to tax it so heavily that it is only possible for those engaged 
in it to make a profit by very keen and stimulating trading. The 
Liquor Trade under existing conditions, if it is to live, has got to be 
no sleepy monopoly, but a very active and businesslike venture. 
To pay both taxes and dividends the monopolists must exploit the 
sale of intoxicants in every possible way. But that is not all. Owing 
to circumstances which are not discreditable but creditable, a power- 
ful Temperance Party has grown up pledged to oppose the Liquor 
Monopoly. Their consciences tell them to devote themselves to 
harrying, obstructing, and attacking the Trade in every possible 
way. 





What is the result? The Trade, knowing that they are being 
attacked and that their assailants desire to drive them out of 
business—that is, to ruin them pecuniarily as persons engaged in a 
nefarious trade—feel obliged to defend themselves, and to defend 
themselves by entering the political arena and influencing both 
parties in the State and securing their position by ‘‘ a good Press.” 
Considering that the struggle is life or death to them from the 
pecuniary point of view, one can hardly wonder that the brewers 
and distillers fight to defend their property as a tigress does to 
defend her cubs. It is not fair to blame them for that, but the 
result from the public point of view is lamentable. Owing 
to the force of circumstances we have not only created a 
wealthy monopoly, but literally invited it to demoralize our 
politics, 


The only sane and honourable way out of the situation is to buy 
the Trade out and place it in the hands of the State. Then we shall at 
last be masters in our own house. We shall be able to turn the tap of 
the beer barrel and the whisky keg on or off exactly as we like. 
Further, we get a plain issue between those who think it safe and 





necessary for the nation to drink intoxicants and those who do not— 
an issue not complicated as it is now by the fears of that very con- 
siderable and perfectly innocent part of the population whose money 
happens to be invested in breweries and distilleries, and whose 
one aim is to protect froni destruction the property on which the 
happiness of their wives and children depends. We at any 
rate have no desire toruin them, but want to save them from 
destruction. 


We note that there is a good deal of disappointment in the public 
mind just now in regard to the eminent men of business who were 
brought into Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet when it was formed, and 
who, it was expected, would show the politicians that, trained as 
they were in the habits of business, they would be able to con- 
duct the work of the great Departments much more efficiently 
than men who had had no experience of affairs. Without wishing 
to disparage the able and devoted men who have taken up un- 
accustomed duties, we are bound to say that we are not surprised at 
this disappointment. We expected that failure would attend the 
high hopes formed at the beginning of last December. 


Our reasons for thinking that the business man would not prove 
a success in the work of government were many, but they cannot be 
better expressed than in the words of the inspired writer of Ecclesias- 
ticus. He put the whole matter with extraordinary zest and 
prescience :— 


“The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of 
leisure: and he that hath little business shall become wise. How 
can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in 
the goad, that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their labours, and 
whose talk is of bullocks ? He giveth his mind to make furrows ; 
and is diligent to give the kine fodder. So every carpenter and 
workmaster, that laboureth night and day: and they that cut 
and grave seals, and are diligent to make great variety, and give 
themselves to counterfeit imagery, and watch to finish a work : 
The smith also sitting by the anvil, and considering the iron work, 
the vapour of the fire wasteth his flesh, and he fighteth with the 
heat of the furnace: the noise of the hammer and the anvil is ever 
in his ears, and his eyes look still upon the pattern of the thing that 
he maketh ; he setteth his mind to finish his work, and watcheth 
to polish it perfectly : So doth the potter sitting at his work, and 
turning the wheel about with his feet, who is alway carefully set 
at his work, and maketh all his work by number; He fashioneth 
the clay with his arm, and boweth down his strength before his feet ; 
he applieth himself to lead it over ; and he is diligent to make clean 
the furnace: All these trust to their hands: and every one is wise 
in his work. Without these cannot a city be inhabited; anl they 
shall not dwell where they will, nor go up and down: They shall 
not be sought for in publick counsel, nor sit high in the congregation : 
they shall not sit on the judges’ seat, nor understand the sentence 
of judgment: they cannot declare justice and judgment ; and they 
shall not be found where parables are spoken. But they will 
maintain the state of the world, and [all] their des're is in the work 
of their craft.”—(Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 24-34.) 





In truth, the governing of the world needs an appre iticeship 
like any other trade, and the men who have done best are those 
who, like Pitt or Peel, Gladstone or Disraeli, early dedicated them- 
selves to the conduct of public affairs and showed that “ the 
wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure: and 
he that hath little business shall become wise.’’ In other words, 
the man who gives himself time to think does better than the 
man who is too much immersed in details. Before we leave the sub- 
ject we should like, however, to make a distinction. If you are 
going to take a business man for the work of government, the best 
kind of business man to take is one who has administered some great 
public service, such as railways or mines, and not merely a man who 
has made a fortune. We are apt to judge business too much by 
success from the money-making point of view. 








Money-making is a faculty of its own, and scem3 to have very 
little relation to intellectual force. It depends upon a kind of 
flair. It is allied to that curious quality which we call connoisseur- 
ship. A man may often be a wonderful judge of a picture without 
having either a knowledge of art or a true sense of the beautiful. 
Instinctively he can tell whether a picture is genuine or a copy, who 
painted it, and so forth; in short, whether it is a good or a bad picture 
from the auction-room point of view. And yet if you talk to him on 
the subject of Dutch seventeenth-century painters, in which he deals 
so successfully, he may prove an absolute ignoramus and make a 
hopeless confusion of dates and persons, failing, in fact, by every test 
except that of making money out of canvases. 


Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed fro: 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DANGERS AND _ DIFFICULTIES 
CONTROL. 


ORD RHONDDA is, we are sure, a patriotic man, 
anxious, not to exercise power or to feed ambition, 
but to render true service to the State. He has taken upon 
himself an arduous and ungrateful task, but it is one at this 
moment of supreme, we had almost said of the supremest, 
importance. If only he will obey his own humane and 
common-sense instincts, all may be well. If, on the contrary, 
he yields to the wild cries and importunities of the Sophists 
and the Demagogues who now too often control our politics, and 
takes action, not because it has been proved necessary or 
right, but because it is demanded, or said to be demanded, by 
a vast section of the people, and because it is easier to follow 
than to lead, to swallow paradoxes than to teach sense, we 
shall head straight for disaster. We shall be worse off than 
if no Food Controller had ever been appointed. We ask Lord 
Rhondda to close his ears to the clamours of an ignorant, self- 
opinionated Press, to the menace of the mob, and to the prompt- 
ings of cynieal or hysterical colleagues, who want something 
for the political shop-window, but care little what it is as 
long as it can be labelled a “quick cure.” But when we ask 
this we are not asking him to do nothing. We want action, 
but action based on the rock of reason, not on the marsh of 
muddle-headedness. What we want him to do is first to 
consider what ought to be the aims and objects of the Food 
Controller, and then to ask himself how he can accomplish 
them with the minimum of injury and waste. 

Briefly, what the Food Controller has got to do is to make 
us all eat less and waste less. He cannot actually make 
corn, but he can at any rate produce a virtual substitute. 
That substitute is a reduction of unnecessary consumption. 
For national purposes it is as good to save a million tons 
of food, which would otherwise have been wasted by folly 
or consumed by gluttony, as to produce a million tons 
of new food. As the Food Controller's Department has 
been so wisely telling us of late, we have got to “ Eat 
Less,”’ and above all to eat less bread. When we come down 
to the bed-rock conditions, these are the essential words: 


€at fess Bread. 


And now we are reaching the crucial point as regards 
Lord Rhondda, the point where he must show himself a 
true statesman, or a man of timid character and contracted 
heart. He must at once ask himself: “‘ How in these cir- 
cumstances can it be right to reduce the price of bread ? Is 
not a high price the greatest, in fact the only really efficient, 
bulwark against waste and over-indulgence in bread ¢ ” If Lord 
Rhondda has any doubts as to the answer, let him ask himself 
the further simple question : “‘ What was it caused the rise in 
the price of foodstuffs ?”” The answer is plain. The first, the 
essential, cause of that rise was the increased demand for 
bread. ‘What was the cause of that increased demand ?”’ 
It arose from the great and, in most senSes, wise increase in 
wages; that is, from the increased purchasing-power of the 
majority of the people, an increase sometimes amounting to 
two hundred per cent. over peace wages. Speaking gener- 
ally, almost every working-class household in the Kingdom 
has had since 1915 more money to spend. Very naturally 
and properly from the household point of view,the bulk of 
that new money has been spent in buying more food, and 
especially more bread. But when an increased demand of 
this kind goes on in almost every house in the land, day by 
day, there can only be one result—a great rise in prices. That 
is how Economics puts the drag on human desire, and on 
the human will, and prevents mankind as a whole from 
eating itself out of house and home. But for that hard fact 
we could settle wages by Act of Parliament and make every- 
body economically happy by a stroke of the pen. We should 
only have to vote wages sufficiently high and there would 
be no more pinching or “ just doing it” in the world. We 
should all be rolling in superfluity. But unfortunately the 
creation of this paper paradise is prevented by a stern circum- 
stance, which we often set forth in this journal before 
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the war. What we used to say, and what the past 
three years have abundantly proved to be true, was 
that, be your intention never so benevolent and your 


will never so good, it is impossible to give any body 
of workers a remuneration higher than the economic 
conditions allow. You can give them more nominally, but 
the only result of raising everybody’s wages by, say, fifty 
per cent. must be that prices go up proportionately. In the 








end the spending-power of the wages will be found to be 
exactly what it was before their raising by Act of Parliament, 

The result of a sudden rise in wages is to make everyhod 

° J y 
rush into the shops and demand more of the good things of 
this life. But if this is done without any correspondin 
increase in supplies there must be a rise in prices, Jf jg 
inevitable. There isno other way but an increase of prices 
to determine who is to have the goods when twenty men are 
competing for, say, ten loaves. As we are finding out, the plan 
of using the standard of physical power—such as the abilit 
to stand for hours in a queue—is not proving any more satis. 
factory than that of choice by privilege ; that is, giving the 
food to a particular class of the community and Withholding 
it from other classes. To return to our point. Prices haye 
gone up because we have vastly stimulated the demand through 
higher wages, but have not been able similarly to stimulate the 
supply. This has remained stationary, or has even been 
reduced, and thus the tendency to an enhancement of prices 
has been almost unchecked. Indeed, so great has been the 
rise in wages, that is, in purchasing-power, that the natural 
effect of a great rise in prices, i.e., diminution of con- 
sumption, has hardly been felt. In other words, even high 
prices have proved less of a check than they ought to haye 
proved. In these circumstances it is surely madness to take 
artificial means for bringing down the price of bread. The 
only result of doing so will be to stimulate still further 
the demand for bread, to make people less anxious and less 
careful in its use, to cause them to regard bread less and legg 
as a precious thing which must be kept for the sustenance of 
life and for no other purposes. 

Though Lord Rhondda may be temporarily successful in the 
effort which it is stated he is about to make to reduce the 
price of bread, all that can really happen will be a rise in the 
demand for bread, But in the present state of supply what 
does this mean? It means that for a time,and while certain 
stores hold out, we shall live upon our reserves, just as we 
did in the case of potatoes. Then suddenly the crash will 
come. The new demand created by an artificially low price, 
if sustained, must either break down the barriers and lead 
to what may be called an illicit or illegal rise in price, or else 
to a catastrophe in the corn market, which is only a synonym 
for famine. We shall find that people cannot, or will not— 
the things are much the same—sell at the rate the Government 
have fixed, and then corn will disappear as did potatoes. 
Now if corn goes to cover, bread ceases to exist. But of 
course no Government will be able, or ought to, tolerate’ 
such a state of things. They will be obliged to step in and 
commandeer the whole of the corn and bread supplies in the 
country. This means that they will have to be responsible 
for distribution, and we shall not have that balanced working 
of supply and demand which so effectually puts bread upon 
the table of rich and poor alike every morning. But a break- 
down in distribution is always the first signal of famine. 
Famines generally begin by some wild and injudicious inter- 
ference with prices, followed by an immediate breakdown 
in distribution, which is called, because it looks like it, a 
failure of transport. It is really due not to that cause, but 
to the fact that the Government have destroyed the natural 
distributive functions in the community, and have been unable 
to put anything in their place. High prices are not the causes 
of famine. High prices are the alternatives to famine, terrible 
and grim alternatives if you like, but at any rate they are 
attempts to deal with famine and prevent its worst con- 
sequences. They are like rashes in disease—which are not 
nice things in themselves, but which it is death and disaster 
to suppress and drive in. 

Once more, what Lord Rhondda has got to do is not to 
stimulate consumption by low prices but to increase supply, 
and if he cannot do this in the positive and benevolent way by 
creating more food, then he must do it by the negative and 
painful way of checking consumption and checking waste 
—by cutting up his loaf so that it will go as far as possible. 
Supply in the positive or the negative form is the only real 
remedy that mankind has ever had or ever will have to prevent 
scarcity and famine. Here once again we may interject the 
remark that supply, 4.e., production, is the only solution of 
that seemingly dreadful dilemma that you cannot obtain 
increased wages by Act of Parliament or by goodwill, because 
if you do prices will always rise and outwit you. The only 
way by which you can really increase the remuneration of 
labour is through increased supply; that is, through an en- 
larged product. .That,and that alone, will give you increased 
wages in the true sense. That,and that alone, will alter the 
ratio between the remuneration of Capital and Labour. ‘That, 
and that alone, will tend to economic, and so to social, 
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uality—accumulations of capital so great that they will 
pring the wage of capital down by competition to three or 
even to two per cent., and production on so great a scale 
that the necessaries of life, bread and butter, %.c., the fats, 
become almost as cheap as air or water. 

But these are ideals. How is Lord Rhondda to deal with 
the actual situation before him? In the first place, he has got 
to harden his heart against the confused nonsense talked 
about ‘profiteering.’ He has got to put himself, not in the 

sition of the kindly and benevolent probationer-nurse who 
will do anything a patient asks, and thinks that as long as 
it involves some painful sacrifice on her part it must be right 
for her to do it, but in that of the experienced Sister who 
knows that her business is to cure her patient and not to pet 
him, and who is able and willing to do all that is necessary 
to assist the surgeon should he be compelled to employ the 
knife and cut into the living flesh. Lord Rhondda is at 
the Food Office not to giveus a “jolly” or to make 
us feel happy or pleasant, but to save us from destruction 
by famine. But though we know that interference with 
prices is madness, a sure way of creating famine, we are 
of course by no means prepared to say that the State may 
not have to take over the absolute necessaries of life and 
determine how much each man, woman, and child can 
be allowed to eat in the matter of bread. One would 
like to see such action put off as long as possible. The alterna- 
tive to such rationing, however, is not the lowering of prices. 
Of that we are absolutely convinced. Whether a_half- 
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impression in America that we are treating the American 
Government and people with levity. 

If the question of appointments is consideréd in the abstract, 
it will be at once apparent that a Government must be allowed 
a free hand in this respect. When the nation and the House 
of Commons entrusted the duty of ruling this country to 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues, they entrusted them 
also with the right to appoint the instruments of government. 
That being so, it would be a patent absurdity to attempt to 
hamper their choice or to put certain men under a ban. In 
the matter of appointments, as in the rest of their policy, the 
yovernment must be judged by the result. If they deli- 
berately tell us, as in effect they do, that in Lord Northcliffe’s 
appointment they have, in their opinion, put the right man 
in the right place, we must at a time of crisis like the present 
acquiesce and let it be known that we await the event. If 
the appointment succeeds, there is no more to be said about 
it. If, however, it fails, their responsibility will be admittedly 
specially heavy. Obviously the unusual appointment of a 
man without any previous record of public service and with- 
out special training, an untried man in fact, places an extra 
weight of responsibility on those who make the appointment. 

Though we do not think that any good can come of pur- 
suing a policy of pinpricks in regard to Lord Northcliffe, 
we are by no means prepared to say that Lord Buckmaster 
did wrong to take the line he took in the House of Lords. 
His intervention was useful for the following reason. Jt has 
made it absolutely clear to the nation that the Government accept 





way house between rationing and simply allowing the check 
of high prices—the evil of which we admit is that it tends, 
though not nearly so much as people think, to put the well-to-do 
above the poor—can be found in severe sumptuary laws is 
worth considering. We do not say it is possible, but if it were 
possible to make it a penal offence for any person to consume or 
to obtain through any retailer more than a certain fixed amount 
of bread or other scheduled necessaries each day, the price of 
bread and such other necessaries would go down automatically 
owing to the great reduction in demand. In other commodi- 
ties the price might be left to rise as high as it liked in order 
to check demand and produce conservation. No doubt 
we shall be told that here the difficulty would be to enforce 
the law that no one might eat more than a certain amount, 
and no baker supply a household with more than so many 
ounces of bread per day per person. 

Nevertheless we are convinced that this form of rationing is | 
a possible one. Instead of bread tickets and queues, a man 
would obtain a police order and register it with his baker, 
and that would be his whole source of supply for bread. 
If he wanted to dine out in a restaurant, he must take his 
piece of bread with him in his pocket. Other supplies 
would be allowed to him on payment as now. That would 
be troublesome and inconvenient, of course, but we are 
convinced that it would be better than the attempt to lower 
the price of bread artificially. As we have said before, that | 
is only a vivid way of telling the people to eat more bread. 
We cannot say too often that this is exactly the opposite, 
and must be the opposite, to the injunction “ Eat Less Bread.” 
If Lord Rhondda’s first act is to be the lowering of the price 
of bread, then if he is to be consistent he should sweep away 
his predecessor’s advertisements and substitute forthem : “The 
Food Controller gives you the opportunity to eat more bread.” 

And all the time the submarines are sinking more 
food ships, or at any rate are reducing the number of 
ships which in the last resort are the only things which 
stand between us and famine. Remember, no foreign corn 
can reach us except in a ship. But while the sub- 
marines are in this way actually reducing the supply, 
are we going to be so mad as to stimulate demand, and 
80 dissipate our supplies by an artificial lowering of prices ? 
In a word, are we going to take off the brake and throw it 
away just as we reach the awful Hill of Famine ? 











APPOINTMENTS. 
\ E do not think that anything is to be gained by con- | 
tinual girding at the Government for appointing 
Lord Northcliffe. If before the event we had been asked 
whether Lord Northcliffe was in all the circumstances the 
light man to send to America—-to “succeed Mr. Balfour,”’ as 
Lord Northcliffe’s own newspapers tell us, or not to succeed 
him but to take up an entirely new job, as Lord Curzon | 
would have us understand—we should not have given an 
affirmative answer. Now, however, that the appointment is 
made, and revocation or recall is entirely out of the question, 
continued criticism can only do what we should all deplore- 
Weaken Lord Northclifie in his work, -and produce an 








the fullest responsibility for Lord Northeliffe’s appointment. 
The net result of the debate was to ask the Government two 
things: (1) whether they were prepared to say that in 
appointing Lord Northcliffe they were appointing the best 
man they could find for the vacant post; and (2) whether they 
were prepared to say that the appointment was not only right 
in itself, but made in the right way and on the advice of, 
or at any rate with the complete acquiescence of, the Minister 
most likely to be able to give a sound opinion on the subject ? 
That Minister is of course Mr. Balfour. He presides with the 
full confidence of the country over our external relations. 
He has lately been in touch with all the leading men in America, 
and he was therefore in a position to say exactly what kind of 
man was wanted to fill the place now filled by Lord Northcliffe, 
and to advise whether Lord Northcliffe had the personal 


| qualifications required.—Remember that Mr. Balfour has 


known Lord Northcliffie for a long term of years, and 
remember also that he is the very last man in the world to 
be influenced in the slightest degree by Lord Northcliffe’s 
attacks upon him and attempts to prevent him from being 
included in the present Govermment.—-One of Lord North- 
cliffe’s newspapers, no doubt for what it believed good 
reasons, desired to keep Mr. Balfour out of office, and 
declared with passionate emphasis that the post he was fitted 
to fill was not the Foreign Office, but the headship of some 
such institution as Greenwich Hospital. 

To these questions, virtually put to him by Lord Buck- 
master, Lord Curzon, as we understand his speech, replied 
in the affirmative. If Lord Curzon would not admit that 
the Times was right in saying that Lord Northcliffe “‘ succeeded ”’ 
Mr. Balfour, he accepted the most complete responsibility 
for the appointment. In effect, he declared that the Govern- 
ment had appointed Lord Northcliffe because they believed 
that in the circumstances he was the best man they could 
send. But Lord Curzon’s words conveyed more than this. 
They implied a complete repudiation of the suggestion that the 
Government appointed Lord Northcliffe out of any desire 
to get rid of him, or, again, because they wished to discharge 
an obligation due to him for putting them into office—as has 
been alleged in some quarters—or, further, to ensure Lord 
Northcliffe’s support for the future. In fact, Lord Curzon 
met the issue fairty and squarely and replied in substance : 
“We thought Lord Northcliffe the man best fitted for the 
post, and so appointed him.” As regards the question 


| whether the Government also accepted full responsibility for 


the way in which the appointment was made, the answer 
may at first sight seem a little less plain. We note that 
Lord Curzon would not say that Mr. Balfour had been con- 
sulted or had agreed to the appointment. But that perhaps 
was a piece of official reticence. We can well understand 
a man of Lord Curzon’s experience in affairs arguing: * It 
would be a great mistake to allow Peers or Commoners to 


| cross-examine Ministers as to the exact way in which appoint- 
| ments were made, and as to who was in favour of them or 


who against them. All the public are entitled to ask is 
whether the Government take responsibility for an appointment, 
When the Government say they do, as in fact they do when 
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they appoint, everything else must be held to follow from 
that. +1 minute cross-examination were allowed, we should 
ultimately be forced fo supply shorthand notes of the dis- 
cussions in Cabinet about appointments. When we appoint 
a man it must be deemed that we regard him as the right 
man appointed in the right way.” We hold, then, that we 
are not in the least overstating the case when we say that 
the general sense of Lord Curzon’s speech was that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to accept the fullest possible responsibility 
both for the appointment and for the way in which it was made. 

That being so, we say once more that the nation must now 
wait and judge by the event. If the appointment succeeds, no 
patriotic man, however grave were his original misgivings, 
will do anything but rejoice and candidly admit his mistake. 
If, on the other hand, Lord Northcliffe does not prove to 
have the requisite qualities of patience and gravity in action, 
if he is awed by rumour, depressed by the accidents of bad 
fortune, or over-elated by momentary gusts of good fortune, 
the Government must bear the burden of failure, and failure 
in a most critical matter. It will be no excuse for them to 
assert that they could not find any one with the qualities we 
have just named as essential. They are the characteristic 
qualities of all our best public servants. They may in fact 
belong, and we sincerely hope they do belong, to Lord North- 
cliffe. They certainly are not rare in Englishmen. 

One word more. While we await the event, no honest, 
no patriotic man who may now feel strongly against the 
appointment, and is inclined to prophesy risks and dangers, 
must do anything to help his prophecies to come true. That 
would not only be a gross act of injustice, but pure treason to 
the country. Whatever doubts we may have as to the fitness 
of the appointment must now be rigorously suppressed. It is 
the duty of every good citizen to give Lord Northcliffe a 
helping hand, and to refrain henceforth from personal criticism. 


PRESIDENT WILSON: THE PERFECT ALLY. 
URING the long period in which President Wilson was 
parleying with Germany, hoping against hope that 
she was not so brutal or so appallingly cynical as she seemed, 
and giving her continually fresh opportunities to redeem 
her character, he learned that there was nothing for it but 
to ban the authors of the war. Their word could never be 
accepted ; they would cheat and prevaricate time after 
time: the fairest words, as they used them, disguised some 
new deception, some fresh trap for those who still thought 
it worth while to converse with them on the terms common 
to honourable men. The results of Mr. Wilson’s bitter, 
but very instructive, experiences are written broad over 
the memorable speech which he made on Thursday week. 
Without remembering what Mr. Wilson went through in 
his negotiations with Germany, it would be impossible to 
appreciate the sources of his force and determination and of his 
passionate and sincere eloquence on the subject of Germany. 
He feels that it would be a wicked dereliction of his high duty 
if he were to give Germany “ another chance,” not only because 
his experiences have shown him the futility of trusting the 
German leaders. but because the responsibility he has accepted 
—the preservation of the democratic principle of government— 
is too precious to be played with. Now that the President is on 
the side of the Allies he is, in fact, there heart and soul. His 
experiences bind him to us with unbreakable links. There 
is not the remotest chance that he will want to change his 
mind, No one who reads his striking speech of last week 
can suppose for a moment that the convictions he has arrived 
at admit of change. 

If the United States had come into the war when Belgium 
was invaded, Mr. Wilson might just conceivably have been 
tempted later by his well-known humanity to say : “ Germany 
has probably learned a wholesonie lesson. It might be safe to 
trust her a little now.” For of course if the United States had 
entered the war earlier none of the particular sinister light of 
the negotiations between her and Germany would have been 
shed. As it is, Mr. Wilson is on the safest ground. He does 
not merely argue as a reasonable and patient man that he is 
right ; he knows that he cannot be wrong. He sees with a 
clearness that shines brilliantly through all his speech that if 
the military rulers of Germany were allowed to have peace now 
they would have won their point. They would have kept in 
Leing an autocratic and militaristic principle of governance 
powerful enough to condemn the whole world to an indefinite 
epoch of restlessness and suspense. In that epoch men would 
never know when the next war might be forced upon a weary 
and reluctant world in order that a clique of entétés political 
degenerates might gratify their lust for conquest and power. 
‘to Mr. Wilson the talk of peace now, when Germany has not 











ee 
even given an indication that she is ready to right one gin 
wrong she has committed, is a mockery and a base repudiation 
of a trust. Again and again in his speech he pointed out that 
if peace were made on the basis of things as they are, German 
would have carried out “ the greater part ” of the scheme = 
plotted. The splendid fact about the speech is that it nowhers 
suggests that Mr. Wilson is jealous of Germany’s acquiring 
territory, or wealth, or power, or repute, as such. He cries 
passionately that Germany must not be allowed to keep what 
she has won simply because of what at means. It means q 
hardened heart and a brain excited and made dangerous by 
the fumes of militaristic thought. “If,” the German rulers 
would say, “ we have won so much though half our plans wept 
astray and half our expectations were falsified, what could wo 
not win at a second attempt ? Let us then cultivate the map. 
vellously swift and centralized control of our militaristic. 
autocratic bureaucracy. We will yet show democracy that jt 
cannot prevail against us. We will have another test of 
strength, and we will finally beat democracy out of the field,” 
These German leaders, as Mr. Wilson said, have never regarded 
nations as peoples of men, women, and children of like blood 
and frame with themselves, for whom Governments exist and 
in whom Governments have their life. They have regarded 
them as “ serviceable organizations ” which they could bend 
or corrupt to their purpose. 

If Germany should get peace with her present rulers still 
in control, the influence of those rulers and their diabolical 
doctrines would be perpetuated. Mr. Wilson states that 
fact with more cogency than it has yet been stated anywhere, 
In effect, though he does not say this verbally, he demands 
that no peace shall be made with the Hohenzollerns. To 
make peace with them would be tacitly to support their 
moral and dynastic credit. Mr. Wilson’s words deserve to be 
printed at the head of every written discussion of the terms 
of peace :— 

““* Peace, peace, peace’ has been the talk of Germany’s Foreign 

Office for a year or more, not peace upon her own initiative, but 
upon the initiative of the nations over which she now deems herself 
to hold the advantage. A little of the talk has been public, but 
most of it has been private, through all sorts of channels. It 
has come to me in all sorts of guises, but never with the terms 
disclosed which the German Government would be willing to 
accept. . . . The military masters under whom Germany is bleeding 
see very clearly to what point Fate has brought them; if they 
fall back or are forced back an inch, their power abroad and at 
home will fall to pieces. ... Deep fear has entered their hearts, 
They have but one chance to perpetuate their military power, 
or even their controlling political influence. If they can secure 
peace now, with tho immense advantage still in their hands, they 
will have justified themselves before the German people. They 
will have gained by force what they promised to gain by it—an 
immense expansion of German power and an immense enlargement 
of German industrial and commercial opportunities. Their prestige 
will be sccure, and with their prestige their political power. If 
they fail, their people will thrust them aside. A Government 
accountable to the people themselves will be set up in Germany. ... 
Do you not now understand the new intrigue for peace, and why 
the masters of Germany do not hesitate to use any agency that 
promises to effect their purpose, the deceit of nations? Their 
present particular aim is to deceive all those who, throughout the 
world, stand for the rights of peoples and the self-government of 
nations, for they see what immense strength the forces of justice 
and liberalism are gathering out of this war. They are employing 
Liberals in their enterprises. Let them once succeed, and these 
men, now their tools, will be ground to powder beneath the weight 
of the great military Empire.” 
We do not hesitate to say that the man who spoke those 
words is a perfect Director and Adviser of an Allie! 
nation. He is safe from the common danger of 
neglecting his responsibility through well-meaning desires 
to bring to an end somehow, anyhow, the present spectacle 
of devastation and slaughter. He is immune from the 
infection of the hasty and misunderstanding judgment. 
He has himself suffered, and he intends that the Germaa 
power to inflict such suffering shall not continue. The 
present rulers of Germany are the symbol of a policy of 
materialism and might. The policy will not be discredited 
till fhe symbols are removed. There must be no peace with 
the Hohenzollerns. 

And how good are President Wilson’s plain words about the 
Liberals who are lending themselves to the German intrigue 
for a speedy peace! There is not a jot of evidence that the 
German rulers offer to make restitution. For the German 
Majority Socialists at Stockholm annexation is not annexation 
when Germany has seized the land; nationality is not 
nationality when Germany wishes to maintain her grasp. 
Yet Liberals, not only here but in the United States, cam 
bemuse themselves into believing that the German rulers 
may be trusted after all. For such minds as these the new 
Emperor of Austria has already become a handsome, debonair, 
chivalrous harbinger of goodwill and tenderness among men: 
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The writer of a letter to the Manchester Guardian of Monday 
says -— ‘ 

“Tt will help us greatly to read an article in the New Republic 
of May 19th, called * The Greater Victory.’ This journal warmly 
advocated the entry of America into the war, long before this 
occurred. It now asks the Allies to face the very great danger 
of Russia withdrawing from the war, and insists that they have 
kept Germany united by ‘subordinating political to military 
considerations,’ and because ‘ their statesmen have insisted that 
a knock-out must precede negotiations.’ It draws a hideous 
picture of the state of the world if we have to wait for the ‘ knock- 
out’ till America is fully mobilised, and bluntly tells Englishmen 
and Frenchmen that they have no alternative to seeking their 
political objects by ‘a political adjustment rather than by military 
decision. If they find it repellent to make such a concession in 
order to retain the co-operation of pacifist Russian democrats, 
they can console themselves with the recollection of the far more 
dubious concessions which they did not scruple to make in order 
to secure the loyal co-operation of Imperialistic Russian autocrats.’ ”’ 
There speaks the eternal sophist. Of course it is all well 
meant ; yet it means nothing, and points the way to nothing 
—except disaster. “‘ Nothing can of nothing come.” The 
article in the New Republic goes on :— 

“The American people did not enter this war to add to the 

sum of human goods and beings which were being calamitously 
annihilated ; they entered it chiefly in order to make a promising 
and indispensable contribution to a scientific and just settlement. 
Such a settlement cannot be obtained merely by. working for 
victory. Victory itself can best be obtained by working for the 
settlement.” 
Fortunately President Wilson takes precisely the opposite view. 
He sees that democracy can be saved by victory, and by 
victory alone. For that is the only “ victory” he and we 
desire—utterly to discredit the present rulers of Germany, 
to require them to make good the wrongs they have done, 
and to prevent them by absolute guarantees from troubling 
the world again. 





BRITISH TITLES FOR BRITISH PEOPLE. 


TPHE action of the King in abolishing the German titles 

held by members of his family will be universally 
welcomed. In some well-known instances relations of the 
King who are British by birth and British by sentiment, 
and who have served the State faithfully and well, have 
been obliged to bear titles which had become as distasteful 
to them as they were inappropriate in sound owing to their 
associations. The King has most accurately interpreted 
public feeling, as well as relieved his relations of a burden 
which was vexatious, even though it was in the strictest 
sense nominal, in deciding to put an end to all such titles. 
But the King’s decision goes a good deal further than this 
in the wise reconstruction of the system of Royal and quasi- 
Royal titles. It reduces the number of these titles, and 
provides that only the immediate descendants of the Sovereign 
in the male line of succession shall be called “ Royal Highness.” 
The titles “‘ Highness ” and “ Serene Highness ” will gradually 
become extinct—since no more Royal Warrants conferring 
these titles will be issued—and the “ Highnesses” and 


“Serene Highnesses ” of to-day will be merged in the British | 


Peerage. All this is thoroughly British in conception, and 
will be to the taste of the people, for it is in effect a reversion 
to the practice of British Royal Families before the accession 
of the House of Hanover. Strangely enough, the difficulty 
caused by the undue multiplication of Royal titles did not 
occur acutely in former days. Only during the past generation 
has the multiplication suggested that the inner group of 
Royal titles ought not to be robbed of their essential distinction. 
The time was ripe, quite apart from the inappropriateness of 
German titles in themselves, to end the Continental custom 
of passing on the title of “ Prince ” or “ Princess’ to every 
member of a princely family. If this plan had continued, 
the honour would have suffered from its frequency ; but under 
the new plan, by which the Peerage is used to redress the 
balance, both the princely families and the Peerage benefit 
by the transaction. The whole arrangement is one more 
link uniting the Throne with the people, and making our 
Constitutional Monarchy in fact as well as in theory the 
peculiar possession of the British democracy. 

In pursuance of the plan briefly summarized above, the King 
has created the Duke of Teck (the Queen’s brother) a Marquess, 
and Prince Alexander of Teck (the Queen’s second brother) 
an Earl. The Duke of Teck is son of the late Princess Mary 
Adelaide of Cambridge, and it would be impossible to imagine 
® more truly British family than the Tecks in their whole 
manner of living and serving and in their outlook upon life. 
British people will be delighted to address such a family under 
@ British title. Prince Louis of Battenberg, whose services to 
the Navy, in which his professional learning and enthusiasm 








were justly appreciated, will not soon be forgotten, becomes a 
Marquess. Prince Alexander of Battenberg (the son of 
Princess Beatrice and grandson of Queen Victoria) also 
becomes a Marquess. Others who bear the name of Battenberg 
will bear it in an English form. ‘ Mountbatten,” by a very 
happy coincidence, is not merely a translation of ‘‘ Battenberg ” 
—that would be insufficient justification in itself—but is, as 
we see in the Times, the name, honoured in English history, 
of the little headland that overlooks the old eastern harbour of 
Plymouth. The two daughters of Queen Victoria’s daughter, 
Princess Christian, are henceforth to drop their territorial 
name of Schleswig-Holstein and to be known simply as 
Princess Helena Victoria and Princess Marie Louise. It is 
worth while remembering, however, that the Schleswig- 
Holstein title was purely Danish in origin. Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein was born a Dane, and remained so till 1863, 
when Prussia forcibly annexed the Danish provinces. 

As we have said, the intention is to limit the use of the title 
“Royal Highness.” The title was conferred upon the sons-in- 
law of Queen Victoria. Their children, moreover, became 
“ Highnesses ” and their grandchildren ‘‘ Serene Highnesses.” 
These titles, conferred by Royal Warrant, can be removed only 
by Royal Warrant; but as the families not in the direct 
descent of primogeniture become merged in the British 
Peerage the titles will disappear. The title “* Royal Highness ” 
will be confined to the children of the Sovereign and the 
children of the Sovereign’s sons; and the titles of ‘‘ Prince ” and 
** Princess ”’ will be confined to the children and grandchildren 
of the Sovereign. Thus the children of the Prince of Wales and 
of all his brothers will be Royal Highnesses, but the children of 
Princess Mary will not, though they will be Princes and 
Princesses. But (unless the succession is interrupted), whereas 
the grandchildren of the Prince of Wales will be Royal High- 
nesses, the grandchildren of his brothers will not. Take another 
instance. Prince Arthur of Connaught’s infant son is grandscn 
of the Duke of Connaught. He would not be a Highness or 
Serene Highness even though he should succeed the Duke of 
Connaught. 

We do not know whether it would be desirable or convenient 
for the cadet members of the Royal Family to have in the 
future a surname which should also be unmistakably British. 
This is at least a subject which has exercised ingenious 
minds in the past, and Charles Greville, we believe, wrote a 
pamphlet upon the question: ‘“‘What is the surname of ihe 
British Royal House?” ‘ Plantagenet’ would perhaps be 
thought too theatrical. But surely “ Lancaster” could excite 
no objections. The King is incidentally, of course, Duke of 
Lancaster. The need of such a surname may not arise, but we 
are sure that if it does a good British name will be chosen, with 
roots deep in the past. It should gather up and express the 
whole idea of connecting “the seed Royal” and the people 
which is embodied in the new scheme. 

When the last male descendant of Oliver Cromwell was 
approaching the end of his life he wanted to leave the name 
of Cromwell to his son-in-law, a Mr. Russell, and for that 
purpose applied for permission for the change of name to be 
made. It is related that when the application was laid before 
George III., the old King absolutely refused it, saving 
repeatedly : “‘ No, no—no more Cromwells !” King George V. 
by a much surer and wiser stroke says in effect: ‘‘ No more 
German Princes!” Every member of the Royal Family will 
be grateful to him. The titles are as unfair to the holders as 
they have become, through events, disagreeable to the nation. 
The King can act on his own authority in dispensing titles 
without offending against the Constitutional limitations of 
the British Monarchy. His Majesty in this case has gone 
straight to the point. His aim has been unerring. He has 
acted as a British King who wants British people to be called 
by British names. 





THE PLEASURES OF FRIGHT. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

7 O one who has lived in London through the various air raids 
rf can any longer believe the platitudinous pretension that 
human fear can only be held in check by discipline and duty. 
Excitement, curiosity, sheer irresponsibility, the mysterious attrac- 
tion of risk, the mysterious desire to get to the centre (to be “ in it”), 
and the off-chanco of being useful are each sufficient to overcome fear 
jn the Cockney. The Londoner may call out for official protection, 
but he will not take common precautions. The authorities complain 
that if warning be given, it will be regarded as a signal to rush into 
the streets, see what can be seen, increase one’s experience, add 
to one’s memories, and have a tale to tell when it is over. Now it 
cannot be denied that there is a side to all this light-hearted pluck 
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with which we have no special need to be pleased. On the other 
hand, how terribly ashamed we should be if it were otherwise—if 
the hostile aeroplanes could drive us all to our holes, empty 
the streets, and lead every man, woman, and child to take 
the precautions which it is the duty of all officials to scold 
and persuade them into. This light-hearted courage of the 
public must sometimes, we think, seem to those upon whom the 
fearful thunderbolt has fallen—those who have seen the shattered 
bodies of their children carried out from the débris of a ruined 
school-—as callousness. Common courage, the sort untinged by 
conscious sacrifice, has in it such a streak. There is so little refined 
gold in human nature. It glitters in the quartz. We must not 
expect to find it in the lump. Complete sympathy and careless 
courage are found in great natures only ; but it must be remembered 
that the coward’s sympathy is useless, even where it exists. Any- 
how, there are vast numbers to whom the excitement of a new 
danger would appear pleasurable, and many others whose ordinary 
composure it is powerless to ruffle. 

During the raid which took place on June 13th a young 
Lieutenant standing on one of the bridges read a motoring paper in 
the intervals of looking out for the raiders and listening to the 
explosions. Women with babies in perambulators charged along 
the pavement apparently as merry as their infants, just 
as we have all seen nurses at the seaside run to avoid a 
big wave, and as though a wetting, not destruction, was 
what the roaring noise portended. Stout old gentlemen as 
well as boys climbed on to a wall to see what they could, 
instead of taking cover. ‘“ Hardly safe in the streets now!” 
sail a workman, in a tone of something like exultation, in 
a ‘bus, listening with a face of cheerful interest to the quick- 
travelling news which explained the thundery noise he had been 
describing. He was an elderly man, and seemed to feel that now he 
was “in it” like the youngest of them—almost at the front as it 
were. A very real, if hardly conscious, desire to share the troubles 
of the soldiers lies very near the spring of this feeling, which is not, 
however, unconnected with the alert determination of the Londoner 
not to be bored, to enjoy whatever variety life sends him, even 
though it be the risk of death. We do not want to be grudging of 
praise, but we should fall into the danger of sentimentality if we 
regarded this state of feeling as wholly new or wholly fine. It is 
partly new and partly laudable, but something of the same kind 
eaused our grandfathers to attend executions. 

Another fact strikes us as bearing upon the fearless atti- 
tude towards raids which is betrayed in the streets. Deep 
interest in scientific novelty plays its part, especially 
among mature people. Even righteous rage is for the 
moment masked by it. The ignorant share to a great extent the 
time-spirit of the instructed. 
but they are fascinated, just as the scientific men are fascinated, by 
all meehanical means of defying what seemed the laws of Nature. 
Miracles may be over, but not the appetite of the populace for signs 
and wonders. Our own aeroplanes have, of course, become a familiar 
enough sight, but we do not see them at such fell work. That a 
thing in the sky, not much bigger than a bird, should be able 
to work havoc in a town thousands of feet below it is a phe- 
nomenon to strike both pity and fear into momentary abeyance. We 
wre inclined to think that the wonders of the world strike the very 
young less than they strike the mature. They have not lived in a 


a 


They know nothing about science, | 
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world which denied the possibility of what has now happened. | 


Their memory does not carry them back to a time when such hap- 
penings were regarded by the old-fashioned as impossible, or by the 
more open-minded as very far off. In the young curiosity takes the 
place of astonishment. Watch children at a conjurer’s entertain- 
ment. They would like to find out how he does it, but the marvel 
does not strike them. 


and I tried in vain to guess his rank. 


The sight of the familiar rabbit is greeted | 


with more cheers than the most wonderful examples of sleight-of- | 


hand. Youth longs for experience, but is often fearfully shocked by 
it. The sights they have risked their lives to see make a nerve- 
shattering impression upon them. In many ways they are more 
sympathetic than the old. 
they say to themselves in horror. They cannot add, as their elders 
* But that grim knowledge is nothing new; it has been with 
us for years.” With the curiosity of the good young goes an ardent 
The old realize their own unimportance or 


tlo: 


desire to be of service. 
impotence against fate. 
In considering the facts and emotions which may explain the form 
of gallantry which the civilian population of London seem always 
ready to evince one cannot leave out of count the attraction of the 
tragic, which shows far more in the uneducated than the educated. 
It has something to do with the spirit of art, which finds other outlets 
in the Jearned. It has roots, too, which we dare not dig up, some- 
OBSERV ATOR, 


where in a savage past, 
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THE “CAMOUFLAGE” SOLDIER, 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 


| ARRIVED at a certain place in France, cross, tired, and dirty, 

My efforts were directed to rejoining my unit, which I had 
left some six months before, owing to a piece of shrapnel intended 
for our enemies embedding itself in my right leg. I was sufficiently 
recovered to be anxious to see my old surviving friends, but not well 
enough to appreciate the humour of the R.T.O.’s, Town Majors, and 
others of the same profession. The R.T.O. at our particular station, 
who was considerably my junior in rank, but apparently did not 
know it, or anything about trains either, turned me over to the Town 
Major, who lived some miles away. I reported myself to the Town 
Major, who was a most genial old gentleman, but knew less about 
trains than the R.T.O., and the end of the meeting was a little set 
speech by the old gentleman to the effect that, if I wanted to, I could 
go to the nearest camp, five miles away, for a bed, and for food 
well, I should have to feed myself, and, in the far and distant future, 
by writing letters might recover three francs a day from the 
Government. The Town Major coughed after this speech and said : 
* T shouldn’t recommend it, you know, and, by the way, the Grande 
Couronne is the best hotel; you can do it for 15 francs a day en 
pension there, but of course you can’t claim any allowance from the 
Government.” 

I thanked the old gentleman and went to the Grande Couronne 
my mind was at rest. There had been a time when I was nearly 
anxious to lay down my life on the altar of my country, but if 
R.T.O.’s and Town Majors forbade it, I felt it was not for me to 
complain, and I determined to hibernate till either my name turned 
up before the astonished R.T.O., or I was finally lost in the simplified 
eard-index system, in which case I should see the end of the war 
from the security of a nice hotel in Central France and fight my 
battles daily over a glass of Kimmel at one of the little tables in the 
neighbouring café. Thus soliloquizing, I passed through the portals 
of the Grande Couronne, and, advancing to the office, asked in my 
best French for a room ; but Madame shrugged her shoulders and 
said she was utterly grieved to say there were no rooms left. 1 
perceived how the R.T.O. and the Town Major, by losing the train 
of the day before yesterday in the fearful time-table they both in 
vain tried to fathom, not yet having discovered the train that 
started next week, were unwittingly filling Madame’s rooms, and at 
the same time extracting 15 francs a day from officers whose total 
income would not have lasted them at this rate, with extras, for 
more than a few months. Personally, I didn’t care, but I saw only 
one cause for hope amongst the group of officers round the fire of 
ever getting even with the Government, and that was that Madame 
having made them overdraw at Cox’s, a machine-gun bullet might 
catch them before sufficient pay had accumulated to make good the 
deficiency in their account at that celebrated bank. 

Turning on my heel, with protestations of thanks to Madame, I 
made for the door. I never reached the exit, however, as some one 
took my elbow, and, turning round, I found a little man in a trench 
coat covered with mud, who said: “If you don’t mind, I'll share 
my room with you.” Now, I don’t like sharing a room with any 
one, but this offer was made with such genuine kindness and per- 
suasion that I immediately agreed, and shortly the little man and I 
were ushered into a room with two beds. The porter bowed himself 
out and left us alone. The little man began to strut about the room 
and harangue me on the iniquities of the R.T.O.’s and Town Majors, 
He looked about forty and 
had a Napoleonic cast of countenance. ‘“ Here I am,” he said, 
“anxious to get back to the front. Haven't had leave for nine 
months. Just returned from an inspection at the base. Seven 
hundred men waiting for me, with no orders to carry on, and the 
R.T.O.’s and Town Majors, who have never seen a shot fired, do 
everything to dislocate my work. I shall report them when I get 
back to Divisional Headquarters.” I was sympathetic and atten- 


' tive, and thought my happy fate was leading me to sleep with a 


“What fearful things are in the world,” | 


| listen to me. 


Brigadier or some one of equal importance. ‘ Here in this town,’ 
he said, “are Majors seventeen days overdue from leave. An 
officer was put under arrest yesterday by telegram from his C.O. 
because the R.T.O. could not find a train. But, bad as that is, think 
of my case. I am Headquarters Staff, and the R.'T.O. would not 
It is dreadful. I shall telegraph to the Major- 


General.” 


While this harangue proceeded [ began to wash and prepare for 
dinner, and on turning round perceived my little friend had pro- 
duceda map, Laying it on the table, he said: “* Perhaps you would 
care to see how we are doing ‘ upthere.’”’ He jerked his head in a 
vague way which gave me the feeling that he came from a land of 
horrors, where life was uncertain and death stared you in the face at 
every turn, I bent over the map with genuine interest, and with 
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bold strokes of his rather dirty finger he pointed out'the line we held 
in September, how we took this and that trench, and finally the 
secret of the present line, and that in the greatest confidence. 
“ Here, you see,” he said, “ we enfiladed them, there we outflanked 
them.” The gestures were Napoleonic, and the passing over of 
mere detail for salient broad fact impressed me immensely. I saw 
under his coat a row of ribbons denoting reckless courage, knowledge 
of his profession, and possibly one or two of a mere decorative kind. 
“T might wear red tabs,” he remarked, “ but I won’t. Why ? Well, 
because people laugh at tabs, T mean the fellows in the trenches, so 
I just don’t wear them. I think it is more distinguished. These 
R.T.O.’s and Commandants, they don’t know the horrors of trench 
*T don’t know,” I replied. ‘‘ Some have seen 
“ But not up there,” he said,and jerked his 
“ No, perhaps not,” I answered 


9” 


warfare, do they ? 
service, I suppose.” 
head again in that suggestive way. 
guardedly. 

I now left the room on my way to dinner, and was beginning to 
enjoy some potage & la bonne femme when across the room I saw my 
little friend advancing. He had no trench coat on, and on his 
sleeve was the emblem which no commissioned rank salutes. Also 
as he advanced he rubbed his hands together and with an ingratiating 
smile seated himself opposite me. I suppose I looked surprised, as 
he immediately broke out: ‘‘ Yes, I know I have only one pip, but 
I shall be in to-morrow’s Gazette for my third pip. You know the 
General calls me one of his boys, and he said to me the other day : 
‘Jones, my boy, you have saved the country a hundred thousand 
pounds; you shall have your third pip, and any decoration you 
like.” I think the Military Cross is too common,” said Jones, 
condescendingly. ‘I like the D.S.O., but on the whole I think the 
M.V.O. is most distinguished. What do you think?” I answered 
that decorations did not seem to come my way, and I didn’t know 
“Wait till you get up there,” he said myste- 
if you come through—that’s the rub, 
Thoroughly mystified, I 


” 


much about them. 
riously, ‘‘ you can’t miss one 
if you come through,” he said gloatingly. 
By the way, I didn’t catch your name. 
replied with dignity. ‘“‘ And what is your job ?” I asked humbly. 
“Oh, I am Headquarters Staff,” he said. ‘“ I am salvage officer. I 
run the camouflage factory. I make things appear to be what they are 
not—I make sham trees, dummy sandbags, my business is to fool 
people with clever imitations, and I do it very well.” And Jones’s 
eyes twinkled. ‘‘ Don’t you know the word ?. Why, it’s French, or 
was once, but I think in years to come if you want to apply an 
adjective to something deceptive, something that takes you in, 
We camouflage our trenches 


said : ** Jones,” he 


you'll call it ‘ a camouflage’ so-and-so. 
now, when we cover them with wire, and then put grass on them. 
Later on we shall camouflage our thoughts. Politicians won’t talk 
with their intimate friends of how to conceal their actions, but how 
You note what I say, that word will become 
part of the English language.” ‘‘ How very interesting,” I said. 
“Tell me about it.” And he did. 

His story was really most interesting : how he buried the countless 
dead of all nationalities, indiscriminately, but with reverence ; how 
hesorted the equipment scattered on the field of battle; how 
factories of his design cleaned these equipments and fresh soldiers 
equipments snatched from the gravedigger and 
used again and again. There was a grandeur in his story, combined 
with a great consideration for the taxpayer. I was frankly fascinated 
by his account of how, after the war, he would make his already vast 
fortune greater by taking contracts for clearing up the country for 
the French Government, and as I slept in the bed next to him I 
wondered why we did not choose our Generals more freely from 
among such men as Jones. For two days we had our meals 
together, and daily he harangued the Town Major on the urgency of 
his return to the front, and finally on the third day he rushed into 
our room and said the General was sending a car for him, and that 
after lunch that day I would see him no more as he was so urgently 


to camouflage them. 


marched in 





unexpectedly. It was at a wayside station, before you got “ up there,” 
and it was a shock, for even the solitary pip was missing, and 
Jones marched between an escort, and gyves were on his wrists. 
| He gave me a sort of look as if to say: “ It was worth it. I camou- 
flaged you and the R.T.O. and the Town Major, and my story was 
not altogether untrue. If I wasn’t an officer, I had the brains for 
| being one, and if truly I wasn’t a salvage officer to a divsion, I did 
salve one officer's uniform, and put it to damned good use! I’ve 
had my time, I’ve lived for the last fortnight where my brains 
| entitle me to be. Now do your worst!” The N.C.O. in charge 
lagged behind the escort, and I detained him a minute to ask who 
the prisoner was. ‘“‘Deserter, Sir. Private J. Jones, Sir, Blank- 
shire Regiment. Caught at Harmonteers marskerading as an orficer, 
Sir.” The sergeant smartly saluted, and I heard him in the distance 
addressing words of sarcastic advice to his prisoner on deportment 
which are generally attributed to officers 
Nemo. 




















































and other qualities 
alone. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
| fil! treble the space.] aancentanatat 
| LADY BURGHCLERE’S PRISONERS’ 
| 


FUND. 

(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
| Sir,—You and your readers have been such constant friends to my 
Prisoners’ Fund—Lady Burghclere’s Prisoners’ Fund—that per- 
haps some slight account of an enterprise largely assisted by 
Spectator generosity may not be unwholly unwelcome. 

Since I last rendered an account of my stewardship the work has 
gone steadily forward, developing, tco, in one instance at least, 
on fresh lines. About eight months ago we arranged to send, not 
only parcels, but also money remittances, to the British prisoners 
in Turkey, through the medium of the Croix Rouge of Geneva and 
the Croissant Rouge of Constantinople. We calculated that the 
transport of parcels in Asia Minor would scarcely be rapid, and 
experience has amply justified our misgivings. For weeks to- 
gether the goods could not even start on their long voyage; and 
when the embargo was raised the pace of transport was in 
accordance with the unruffled calm of the immemorial East. 
Nevertheless, our parcels did not altogether perish by the way. 
In fact, most of them, including large cases of drugs which, from 
all accounts, were worth their weight in diamonds in a camp 
denuded of all medical stores, ultimately reached their several 
destinations. While awaiting the advent of home supplies, the 
plight of the men would, however, have been pitiable—weakened 
as they were by the terrible hardships on the march from Kut—if 
no money had been forthcoming to enable them to supplement the 
Turkish rations. Writing from a hospital, a soldier told me: 
“ Everything is very dear here, but your money just enables ms 
to buy eggs and milk—food which I can swallow.” The brevity of 
the acknowledgments received does not detract from their pathos. 
“499 miles march, little water or food. No laugh,” ran one of 
these haunting communications. “You cannot guess,” wrote 
another man, “‘ how we feel at any act of kindness from friends 
at home, especially those we do not know. I am one of the sur- 
vivors of the garrison of Kut-el-Amara, and your Fund’s was the 
first gift of any kind I have ever received since we surrendered.” 

As regards Germany during the winter, the Arctic cold preva- 
lent, the shortage of rolling-stock, and the submarine campaign 
all combined to make our delivery of supplies there something of 
a problem. On the whole, however, I think our Fund may claim 
to have been lucky. Two months ago, a N.C.O., writing from a 
camp which does not enjoy a particularly good renown, remarks: 
“IT am pleased to say the parcels [for his large body of men] 
are arriving regular. I have received numbers [all parcels are 
now numbered] 1 to 9 and 11 to 28.” Of course, we must regret 
the failure of No. 10 to report itself; still, bearing in mind the 
hazards of transport, it is not a heavy percentage of loss. 

At Christmas and Easter it is my practice to write a circular 
letter to the N.C.O.’s, in order that they may acquaint the men 





needed at the front. When lunch came I missed the solitary pip 
Opposite me,and concluded that the car had come sooner than he | 
expected, that the General had probably had a disaster and wanted | 
things salvaged a bit, or required Jones to camouflage his 
casualties, and everttually I forgot my little friend. 





In due course the R.T.O.’s and Town Majors discovered a train and 
stumbled on my name at the psychological moment. Then I was 
called upon to uproot myself from the Grande Couronne, and move | 
“up there!” I recalled Jones’s ominous jerk of the head with 
On asking for my bill, I found that Jones had informed 
Madame that he was my attached officer and that I paid for him. I 
was pained, but I paid, and I smiled to myself as I remembered how 
Jones used ostentatiously to fill my glass with the expensive wine 
we shared, and I promised myself some day the pleasure of meeting 
Jones alone. 


I did 


disgust. 


meet Jones IT met hizi the next day quite 


again. 


| are doing their share for us who have been made prisoners of war. 














with the efforts made on their behalf all the world over—and more 
often than not by the readers of the Spectator. That the prisoners 
are as little lacking in gratitude as in courage is proved by the 
following characteristic letter from a corporal in a well-known 
After speaking of “ hunger being one of the 


internment camp. 
worst things I’ve struck up against yet,” he says: 

“It is impossible for me to describe my feelings as I read how 
from the most distant parts of the world our fellow-countrymen 


It makes us feel prouder and prouder (in the truest sense of the 
word) of the Homeland. It is a country worth fighting for. It is 
a country worth the greatest sacrifice a man can give, and I do not 
think there is a single man here who does not suffer everything 
willingly. Of ourselves sufficient. Our chief thoughts are with 
our dearest and nearest who are left in the Homeland. Theirs, we 
feel, is the hardest part. They can but watch and pray for us, 
but we know they suffer untold anguish of mind.” 


As I 


have often said before, men such as the writer of this 
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letter are worth saving. Indeed, I am sure, Sir, that your readers 
will agree that for the sake of our race, both in the present and 
the future, we cannot afford to lose them. But lose them we shall 
unless we can continue to supply them with the necessaries of life 
from home. Our Fund is managed with the utmost economy, 
since we have always had excellent food contracts, and our sub- 
scriptions are expended wholly and solely on the men, without any 
deductions for secretarial or incidental expenses. But thrift 
eannot create £ s, d., while prices of food continue to rise. I 
venture, therefore, to say that all donations to the Fund, if 
addressed to me, The Lady Burghclere, 48 Charles Street, London, 
W. 1, and marked “ Prisoners’ Fund,” will be promptly and 
gratefully acknowledged by, Sir, yours, &c., . 

48 Charles Street, London, W. 1. Winrrrep BurGuHcere. 

[Lady Burghclere has done a fine work, and we are sure that 
we speak for the Spectator subscribers when we say that, indis- 
pensable as money gifts are, the work of getting the parcels 
through is the real act that demands the soldiers’ and the 
subscribers’ gratitude. Most earnestly do we hope that ‘the 
fountain of benevolence’ will still run in these pages.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 





MR. BALFOUR IN AMERICA. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—The newspapers announce that the British Mission has 
finished its work; Mr. Balfour has left us. ‘‘ May he reach home 
safely!” is on every lip. Doubtless what the Mission has accom- 
plished in regard to speeding up the works, and has arranged 
with our Government, is clearly understood in Washington and 
London and Paris; but what it has effected in the mind of the 
public, though it cannot be stated like the rest of the work in 
figures and plans, has been of incalculable good and _ benefit. 
Perhaps there are people in England who do not wholly realize 
what Mr. Balfour’s arrival here meant to Americans. Will you 
let me attempt through your journal to give an impression of 
that event? 

We saw in it the high honour paid us by your Government in 
the sending of Mr. Balfour as the head of such a Mission; but we 
felt more than that. We knew the risks he must run in under- 
taking what was fraught with so many dangers, and what difficult 
and exhausting tasks his work here must involve, We perceived 
all this, and it was to the high patriotism and noble qualities 
implied in such service as Mr. Balfour and the rest of the Mission 
had undertaken in coming that America did homage in her 
welcome. It was Great Britain at war, defending civilization and 
democracy, heroic, undismayed by the long, bitter sacrifice, that 
was embodied in that little group of men. Trusting to our 
sympathy and understanding, they stood among us. How should 
the crowd—the country—not have been, as it was, profoundly 
moved in greeting them? Emotion begets emotions. 

But there were moments yet more significant than the arrival 
of the Mission that were to stir the heart of America. Surely 
the spring day when over Washington’s tomb at Mount Vernon the 
flags of America, Great Britain, and France were set up together, 
and the emblems that stood for our hopes and joint endeavour to 
“make the world safe for democracy ” were laid upon the grave 
of that great citizen of the modern world by Mr. Balfour and 
Marshal Joffre—surely that hour must stand out in history as one 
ef the most dramatic and soul-stirring episodes in momentous 
years. Let me add, I write as one who was not present. Nothing 
could have meant more to Americans, no pomp and ceremony, no 
heralded occasion, than that little gathering in that beautiful 
and sacred spot. What formal treaties are needed after that? 
Have not Old Glory, the Union Jack, and the Tricolour been hung 
above that tomb? And Mr. Balfour’s words on that day—the 
message bound upon the wreath—spoke of the ideals we of the 
English-speaking race hold by, spoke of the man—the friend— 
who had come to us from England. He leaves us now with his 
work here accomplished, carrying the gratitude, the respect, the 
affection of America with him. 

When the great service of Union—shall we not call it so?—at 
St. Paul’s is recalled let us remember the pilgrimage of the 
British Mission and the French to Mount Vernon, the wreath 
and palm laid upon Washington’s tomb, and our flags “ to April’s 
breeze unfurled” together.—I am, Sir, &c., Sara Norton. 

Boston, Mass., May 26th. 





AN ESSENTIAL TOWARDS NATIONAL HARMONY. 
(To tHE Epitor or THe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
£in,—There is one circumstance in connexion with our class and 
industrial troubles which I have not as yet seen mentioned in the 
discussion which is now taking place on the subject in the Press 
ard elsewhere, though its neglect must inevitably render futile 
all attempts permanently to allay those troubles. I refer to that 
habit of taking it for granted that our upper and lower classes 
must necessarily be in all things antagonistic which has now 
become so generally prevalent amongst us. There is no need to 
spend time here in considering how or where this habit originated, 
or in apportioning the blame for its origin between the parties. 
What immediately concerns us is the fact that until it has been 
got rid of amongst both our upper ard our lower classes they will 





never be able to come to any real agreement on any subject what. 
ever. It is obviously for the upper classes to make the first move; 
and much depends on their realization or not of their responsi. 
bility in the matter. For it is the personal factor which has how 
come to count the most in our class and industrial problems, 
Either our lower classes are to be left, as they are being left now 
with no one to talk intimately to them, and with whom they prraty 
talk intimately, but the demagogues of the I.L.P. or B.S.P. type, 
or they must once more be given opportunities of obtaining that 
guidance and counsel from the upper classes which, as any ono 
who has had much to do with them knows, they at heart really 
prefer. If, then, the upper classes will come down off their present 
pedestal, if they will disabuse themselves of their present fatuous 
conception of “‘ the people ” as something entirely inferior to and 
apart from themselves, and will set themselves to re-establish 
that friendly understanding which obtained of old between the 
classes, they can yet save the situation. If, on the other hand, 
they persist in sitting aloft, like the gods on Olympus, caring 
nothing for the turmoil beneath them, nor for the crash to follow, 
they will not only be rendering great disservice to their country, 
but they will find, when the crash does come, the greatest sufferers 
by it in themselves. 

I am just now engaged in starting a movement for the promo- 
tion of those better relations between our upper and lower classes 
which, as I have here endeavoured to make clear, are so essential 
to our internal peace and unity as a nation. If any of your readers 
would care to know more about it I shall be happy to send them 
particulars, together with a pamphlet in which I have set out my 
ideas on the subject in greater detail.—I am, Sir, &c., 

123 St. George’s Road, S.W. 1. G. Nugent Banxes. 

(The spirit of our correspondent’s appeal is excellent, but we 
absolutely and totally deny his facts. In the first place, we see 
none of the signs of arrogant and foolish isolation which he 
depicts. That attitude we should have said vanished long before 
the war. ‘The last cobweb went with the first guns of 1914. As 
proof we may take the almost entire abandonment of the patron- 
izing and irrelevant phrases “‘ upper ” and “ lower ” classes, which, 
to our astonishment, are used—no doubt by a slip of the pen—in 
Mr. Nugent Bankes’s letter. Rich and foor, educated and 
uneducated, such distinctions there must be even in the freest 
democracy, and none is freer than ours; but “upper” and 
“lower” are impossible survivals when political equality is as 
complete as it now is.—Ep. Spectator.) 





“ PROFITEERING.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—In your remarks on “ profiteering ’’ you say the rise in the 
price of labour is universal. May I make a correction? You 
should make one exception; that is in the work of the medical 
profession. Of panel patients, those requiring least attention 
have been withdrawn into the Army; the remainder, containing a 
larger proportion of sick and ailing persons, are being attended at 
the same rate of insurance. A writer in this week’s British 
Medical Journal points out “our notification fee was reduced 
from 23, Gd. to 1s. as a war economy, thereby saving £23,0000 a 
year.” He adds by way of contrast, and supporting your remarks, 
“Shortly afterwards the organized railwaymen received their 
second war bonus of £7,500,000.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Albans. REGINALD Broapsent. 

[We agree. Not only have the doctors not been able, if desirous, 
which we doubt, to increase their fees, but they have been expected 
to do a vast deal of unpaid work. ‘This they have done with 
splendid devotion, not troubling to engage in “the hidden 
treasure competition ” invented by the War Office for V.A.D. 
Hospital M.O.’s. Another curious point is worth noting. The 
less well-off and well-placed a doctor, the less he is entitled to in 
honours, rank, and emoluments. The G.P. works early and late 
for nothing. The consultant is paid a fair wage, and is given 
uniform and the rank of Colonel—an honour very rightly desired 
and respected in war time. And then people wonder that, as they 
say, we “ allow things to appear in the Spectator that encourage 
the country doctors to think they have not been very handsomely 
treated by the authorities ”!—Ep. Spectator.] 





AN APPEAL TO THE NATIONALISTS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—I have read with great and largely sympathetic interest your 
last week’s “ Appeal to the Nationalists,” and particularly the 
speech you write for an “ Irish Cavour,” addressing the first meet- 
ing of the Convention. To my thinking that speech is in m« st 
respects admirable. But I must record two impressions of regret. 
The first is that the speaker announces the great concession to 
Unionist Ulster in a tone of censure and displeasure which 
seems only too likely to harden opposition. The second impression, 
and here is a yet graver drawback, in my view, arises from the 
total absence from the speech of any reference to the scatter d 
Unionists outside Ulster, some of them, by the way, Roman 
Catholics. But surely they, if any men, have an imperative claim 
to receive large and generous assurances, let me say guarantees, 
from statesmanlike Nationalists that the new central authority 
shall, te its best, loyally safeguard them from the experience 10 
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the future of “the hard lesson of oppression,” social, political, 
and religious.—I am, Sir, &., Hanpitey Dune. 

Auckland Castle, 

[The Bishop of Durham, no doubt through our fault, not his, 
misunderstands the attitude which we wished to take up. It 
must not be supposed for a moment that the Spectator 
approves of all the words or sentiments put into the mouth 


of the “Irish Cavour” of its thought. Our object was to 
suggest what a man of intense Nationalist feeling, who 
at the same time was a statesman, would have said in the 


circumstances of the hour. We necessarily envisaged a 
Roman Catholic and a Celt who had the instinctive feeling of 
dislike and contempt for the North-East Ulsterman which marks 
the Celtic Catholic Nationalist. Theso feelings of dislike and 
contempt would, however, be kept in bounds by his political 
acumen and his burning desire to found a real and powerful Irish 
State. In our opinion, such a man, having decided that he did not 
“want the Ulster people in,” would not mind letting fly at them 
a little, especially as to do so would help him with his own people. 
As for any reference to the scattered Unionists, surely the Bishop 
of Durham will on reflection realize that this great difficulty is 
not one which the “Irish Cavour” would want to dwell upon. 
If attacked about it, he would of course plead the will of the local 
majority, just as do the people of North-East Ulster, but until it 
was raised by somebody else he would rest on the negligible 
quantity argument, and, as he would say, “ the perfect safeguards 
of the Home Rule Act.’’ Of course the Spectator desires all possible 
assurances for these Unionists, and would like above all others the 
assurances provided by the Act of Union. It has, however, been 
agreed by those who have far more weight in the Unionist Party 
than we have that the force of circumstances obliges us to give up 
the maintenance of the Act of Union, provided Nationalist Ireland 
admits that the will of the local majority shall prevail in North- 
East Ulster. The Unionist minority in the South must look for 
protection to the Imperial Parliament and to their Unionist 
brethren in North-East Ulster, who, remember, will have within 
their borders a Nationalist and Roman Catholic minority, just 
as the Dublin Parliament will have under its control a Unionist 
and Protestant minor‘ty. Once again, we repudiate altogether the 
notion that the of the “Irish Cavour” represents our 
views of the Irish question. What we wanted was to describe, 
by a dramatic example, how a clever, able, and statesmanlike 
Nationalist would play his cards, The fact that no one can be 
found to play them has in truth the most sinister significance 
for North-East Ulster. It shows, we fear, that Nationalists are 
thinking more of dominance and the right to break Protestant and 
Unionist heads than of the founding of a really stable and self- 
respecting polity of their own.—Ep. Spectator.] 


speeci 





THE CHURCH AND THE WAR. 
[To THe EpiTror oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In your correspondence, under the heading of “ The Clergy 
and Military Service,” the crux of the matter hardly seems to 
have been touched on, for is it not the question whether the Church 
is or is not making the best of the opportunities given her by the 
war to fight those evils which we are told are on the increase 
through the war? ‘To fight evil one must have some sympathy 
and understanding with regard to the evildoers and their tempta- 
tions, and what good parson has not lamented the difficulty of 
understanding the point of view of all ‘but one class—his own? 
I have seen a letter from a Scots “Tommy” who prophesied 
that “after the war” the parsons would have to be taken from 
among the men who have been in the trenches, ‘“ Our chaplain, 
he do not know what the men have to go through.” “ The brother- 
hood of the trenches ” is admittedly the only good thing about the 
war. It has bred a mutual understanding, sympathy, and admira- 
tion among men of the most widely divergent bringing up, 
experience, and outlook. From this brotherhood the young cleric 
alone is debarred, though he of all men is most likely to preserve 
after the war its lessons and traditions. Only the best of 
chaplains, who manages, though an officer, to share the priva- 
tions and dangers of his men, may attain unto it. But it is well 
known that there are more applications for chaplaincies than can 
be entertained, and that the best kind of chaplain is not very 
often born, but has more often to be made. Very opportune, then, 
seems the suggestion of Mr. Robson that the Church, like every 
other profession, should spare her young men for a season to bind 
up the wounds of our soldiers and wash their feet. The lessons 
of humility, sympathy, and understanding that they would 
thereby learn would stand them in good stead when they were 
trying to carry out the Master’s further behest, “‘ Feed my sheep.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., A Member or tHe C, or E, ann a V.A.D. 





THE CLERGY AND MILITARY SERVICE. 

[To tHe Epriror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—May I be allowed to suggest to your correspondent Mr. 
Ellis that it is time that the cold light of fact was let in upon the 
subject of the clergy and combatant service? We are understood 
to be fighting this war to maintain great principles, and one of 
these is that the things of the Spirit shall not be crushed out of 
existence. Never was there a greater need of a class of men whose 
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business it is to keep alive the remembrance of this. But we do 
not ask that this principle shall be so applied as to give the clergy, 
or any one else, a pretext for saving their own skins, and a very 
little reflection will show that it is not so employed, I will boldly 
assert that there are as many of the able-bodied clergy who either 
are or have been in the fighting zone as there are of any other 
class of men, Ever since the beginning of the war there has been 
a continuous stream of clergy offering themselves as chaplains 
for the forces, and when these men get to the trenches they have 
to face danger as much as any one else. Many a parish magazine 
has already contained the melancholy proofs of this, and those of 
us whose work brings them into contact with large numbers of 
the younger clergy can now recall with sadness a long list cf 
clerical friends of whom some have been killed and some wounded 
or disabled, it may be for life. I can assure your correspondent 
that when we read such letters as his we can do our share of 
“boiling ” at the oblivion of all this which runs through them. 
Nor does he mend his case by drawing pictures, as though they 
were typical, of curates selling wool at bazaars. I should like to 
challenge him to send to you, Sir, privately, the particulars of 
should 
probably be pretty safe in undertaking to set off against each an 
ordained student of this College with a military decoration (and 
there is a V.C. amongst them). The call for men to do spiritual 
work with the forces is continuous, and if the Bishops had made 
the fatal error of sending forth the clergy as combatants, we 
should now be unable to answer that call, and for a mess of cheap 
popularity in certain quarters should have sold our power to give 
the nation the service it needs from us. As a soldier put it, 
* Parsons must still stick to their job.” This is the verdict which 
in the end will stand.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 'T’. Dinmont. 
Theological College, Salisbury. 


[To THe Eprror or THE “ SprcTaToR.’’) 
Sir,—When Mr. F. D. Ellis asserts that a clergyman’s chief 
occupation is the work of almoner he entirely misunderstands the 
office of the parish priest, Our chief work is prayer. Prayer is 
the greatest power put into the hands of men, and because it is 
fraught with so much power it is the highest duty and greatest 
privilege of the clergy. Our best work is done on our knees. Man 
does not live by bread alone, and if the clergy are to be removed 
from before the Throne of God where they intercede daily and 
lead the endless intercessions at this time of stress, the most 
powerful weapon will lie neglected, and the whole cause will suffer. 
It was not the call of Britain giving of her best to save the world, 
nor the agony of Belgium, nor the piercing cry of France that has 
brought America to our side; but the men of faith in every land 
who have never ceased to pray, because they know that no true 
prayer is without effect in the spiritual Kingdom.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mottisfont Rectory, Romsey. Cyrit. Epwarps. 





[To the Epitror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—As an old lay worker of the Church, I entirely support Mr. 
Ellis. If your correspondents Bishop Robertson and “ L. C. F.C.” 
want an answer to their letters, they can find it in the now famous 
book, A Student in Arms, and the statement of the Bishop of 
Carlisle. The analogy as to doctors is not fair. All of us needa 
doctor, more or less, at some time, but not ten per cent. of the 
population recognize the necessity for a priest or religious minis- 
trations. Both your correspondents miss the real point. Our 
Lord’s ministry and teaching were based on sacrifice, and led up te 
the spectacular sacrifice on Calvary. We commemorate this in 
Holy Communion, but I fear that the administrators of the Church 
dc not realize that something more is wanted than words. No 
diocesan has suffered for conscience’ sake since Bishop Ken, and 
only in the mission field has it been spectacular; i.e., evident to all 
men. The opportunity came like a flash in this war. Gocd men 
and true flocked to the colours at the appeal of Lord Kitchener in 
the most righteous cause this world has ever seen. Then the 
public saw with stark amazement that, instead of the Bishops 
releasing, nay, even urging, the junior clergy to join the Army, 
non-combatant if possible, but combatant if not, they expressly 
claimed for them to be exempted on theological grounds. So it 
came to this: that the men who had to teach sacrifice in the 
example of our Lord were to be specially exempted from physical 
sacrifice themselves. To the onlooker it seemed that the junior 
clergy were not consulted, but exempted for the convenience of 
their superiors at home. I wonder what the result of a ballot 
among the junior clergy would have resulted in, if taken at the 
time. That the Bishops and clergy have made splendid sacrifices 
in their own families, all who know gladly acknowledge. But that 
is not the point. The subject is a large one, and I personally could 
give many illustrations in regard to it which your space will not 
permit. It would mean a magazine article, or possibly even a 
book. 

The record of our Church administration is one dismal list of 
lost opportunities, and the reverse of sacrifice in action. The 
Oxford Movement, good as it was in one direction, utterly failed 
in its outlook towards the masses. There was only one exception 
as to this—viz., Cardinal Manning, who verted” to Rome. So 
the masses bave been alienated by the Church’s callous attitude 
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towards social wrongs, until too late. Labour is powerful now, 
and courted, but when Arnold, Robertson, Maurice, and Kingsley 
were voices crying in the wilderness, how little did Church 
administrators heed Labour then. Like the Chuzzlewit family, 
the Bishops seem to have a perfect talent for missing psycho- 
logical opportunities, and doing the wrong thing. But this last 
is the greatest in its history, and none so powerful to impress the 
lapsed masses will ever come again, A famous Churchman of 
to-day referred in a National Mission pamphlet to the splendid 
example of Garibaldi in 1848: “And because of this, there is a 
kingdom of Italy today.” But who the Garibaldi was, to lead 
the Church to a like sacrifice, we are not told. The subject is too 
large for correspondence. I end as I began—‘‘ Read, mark, and 
learn ” A Student in Arms, especially the chapter that relates to 
*‘ Mobilizing the Church.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Orv Lay Worker. 

[Next week we shall insert a letter from the Dean of Durham, 
which arrived too late for this issue, but which may fitly conclude 
the discussion.—Epb. Spectator.] 





THE MISSION OF REPENTANCE AND HOPE AND 
THE NATIONAL BABY-WEEK. 
[To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 

S1r,—Many of the leaders and other members of the Church of 
England have shown, by their action in connexion with the 
Mission of Repentance and Hope, that they believe that that 
Church has in great degree failed in its duty both to God and 
man; but the founders of the Mission have not yet succeeded in 
showing how the Church is to be enabled and induced to prove 
that it feels real intelligent repentance, and that it has well- 
founded hope that in future it will be a less unprofitable servant 
of God and man than it has been hitherto. 

Does not the National Baby-Week, which is to be held in July, 
offer the Church of England, and all other branches of the 
Christian Church, the best possible opportunity of showing true 
repentance and gaining well-founded hope by enabling them to 
begin a course of true obedience to the teaching of Christ? And 
does not the same week also provide those persons who wish to be 
members of really Christian Churches, and to help all Churches 
to be really Christian, with an invaluable opportunity of dis- 
criminating between the Churches which wish, and those which 
do not wish, to be really Christian? 

The most fatal part of the failure of the Churches to try to 
enable and induce their members to obey the fundamental 
eommandments of their Founder to love Ged and neighbour has 
been, and still is, their failure to try to ensure that all children 
thall be born, and shall grow up, under the conditions necessary 
to enable and induce them to love God and neighbour wisely and 
well. This is obviously the most important part of the duty of 
every part of the Christian Church. The neglect of that great 
duty is the most disastrous part of the Churches’ failure in duty 
to God and man, not only because that part of their duty is by 
far the most important, but also because neglect of that part 
cannot fail to lead to neglect of all other parts of duty. 

As it is impossible that any braneh of the Church which neglects 
the duty of trying to enable all children whom it can influence 
to love God and neighbour can possess self-respect or obtain or 
long retain the allegiance of intelligent men and women who desire 
to live Christian lives, it must seem to all sincere and intelligent 
members of the Church of England desirable, at any cost of 
thought and work, to enable and induce their Church to begin at 
once to fulfil its duty to the children of the nation, and therefore 
to the whole nation. 

There is only one way in which the duty can be fulfilled, That 
one way is that the clergy and the most experienced laymen and 
laywomen of the Church shall ascertain what are the conditions 
which are necessary in town and country to enable and induce 
children to feel love of God and neighbour; and, when they have 
ascertained what the conditions are, shall make them known to 
their fellow-members of the Church, and shall persistently urge 
all members to use all possible means—by co-operation with their 
fellow-members, by bringing about the co-operation of their own 
branch and other branches of the Church, by constant co-opera- 
tion with Town Councils and with Parliament, and by the wise 
use of the power to influence Town Councils and Parliament by 
votes—to get the necessary conditions created for all children, A 
gsreat stimulus would be given to the whole of the Church of 
England, and prohably to the whole of the Christian Church in 
Great Britain, if those congregations of the Church of England 
whose clergy, or many of whose lay members, see the need for new 
action on the part of the Church, would hold meetings before or 
during the Baby-Week for the purpose of arriving at agreement 
as to the action to be taken. It would certainly be a great 


advantage to the whole community if every congregation in the 
land were asked whether it is willing to accept permanently the 
duty of trying to obtain for all children all the conditions 
necessary for physical, mental, and moral health and vigour. For 
those congregations which refused would show clearly that they 
were net fully Christian and did not wish to become so.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


T. C. Horsraun. 





i 
THE KINDLY FRUITS OF THE EARTH. 
(To tHE Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I wonder if you could find a little space in your paper for 
the following. It is an appeal to the women and children of our 
own fair land to help to make beautiful some small part of that 
other fair land, France, which-has been so desolated, to help to 
make some corner of that wilderness to blossom forth again with 
fruit-trees sent from our own country, whose orchards as yet have 
had no evil thing happen to them, and so at every spring give 
Nature’s own beautiful message of life and hope. The cry of the 
helpless trees has been almost as the cry of the children, Jy 
every village and growing place why should there not be somg 
fruiting saplings chosen and tended against the day when all is 
ready? Does it seem an extravagant idea that it might be 
beautiful for women to plant the trees of Life when the shells of 
Death are silent, we hope, maybe, for ever? If the idea is at all 
approved of, I see simple ways of carrying it out.—I am, Sir, &e., 
24 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. Bessie Wien, 





FOOD ECONOMY. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have to-day (June 15th) received a circular from Lord 
Devonport appealing to every man, woman, and child to help his 
effort to reduce the consumption of bread—to eat less food—and 
for all members of my household to respond to the King’s recent 
appeal. What is here suggested my family and I have been doing 
for months past. We also have followed the King’s example and 
have used no alcohol as a beverage in my house. In this appeal just 
issued there is no mention of using less alcohol, the manufacture of 
which uses up so much raw material necessary for daily food, 
If we are to abstain from bread, &c., so urgently needed for our 
families, I consider that® the waste of food material in manufac- 
turing what is at best only a luxury to the very many should be 
stopped. I emphatically protest against this waste, and would 
suggest to as many as are of my way of thinking to write to the 
Food Controller personally by way of protest; it may help to put 
a stop to this harmful waste of focd and to the loss of skill and 
energy caused thereby, and also liberate transit for national 
purposes.—I am, Sir, &c., P. H. Geiezson. 
Park-na-Silla, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 








FROM A _ V.A.D,. HOSPITAL. 

Miss Mary-Apair Macponatp’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
‘Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of “From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and scothed many a 
dying soldier.’”” Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane. London, E.C. 4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the priee of :—6 copies, 
21.; 100 copies, 2s. Gd.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not less than six copies 
can be supplied. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence ” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked ““ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance lo warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


“ON LES AURA!” 
Soldat Jacques Bonhomme loquitur :— 

Sez you that stretch of shell-torn mud spotted with pools of mire, 

Crossed by a burst abandoned trench and tortured strands of wire, 

Where splintered pickets reel and sag and leprous trench-rats 
play, 

That scour the Devil’s hunting-ground to seek their carrion prey? 

That is the field my father loved, the field that once was mine, 

The land I nursed for my child’s child as my fathers did long 
syne. 

See there a mound of powdered stones, all flattened, smashed, and 
torn, 

Gone black with damp and green with slime?—Ere you and I 
were born 

My father’s father built a house, a little house and bare, 

And there I brought my woman home—that heap of rubble there! 

The soil of France! Fat fields and green that bred my blood and 
bone! 

Each wound that scars my bosom’s pride burns deeper than my 
own. 

But yet there is one thing to say—one thing that pays for all, 

Whatever lot our bodies know, whatever fate befall. 

We hold the line! We hold it still! My fields are No-Man’s-Land, 

But the good God is debonair and holds us by the hand. 

“On les aura!” See there! and there! soaked heaps of huddled 
grey! 

My fields shall laugh—enriched by those who sought them for @ 
prey. J. H. Knigur-Apxin, Capt. Glosters. 
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BOOKS. 
Cl 
CENTRAL EUROPE.* 


Tar German policy of Mittel-Europa, which has been explained 
to all the world in Herr Naumann’s book, seems more important 
as the war proceeds. There are obvious reasons for this. Germany's 
fantastic hopes of foreign conquests are dwindling away; her 
colonies have been taken from her—finally as we believe; and 
if she is to retain a powerful position in the world, it can be only 
through concentrating the strength of both the German and Austrian 
Empires and developing their combined influence among their 
immediate neighbours. Mittel-Europa, even in a somewhat 
shrunken and inglorious form, is a gudsend to Germany just 
now, because she really has nothing else upon which she can found 
solid hopes. Although we have frequently discussed the ideas 
contained in Herr Naumann’s book, we have not hitherto reviewed 
the book; but in this case there is little difference between late 
and early, for the doctrine marches on, and is continually being 
called to mind (and, from the German point of view, being reinforced) 
by political and military events. It must also be remembered 
that the economic questions inherent in the doctrine of ‘‘ Central 
Europe’ come up automatically for some sort of settlement at 
the end of this year. Then the Commercial Treaties, not only 
between Germany and Austria-Hungary, but between Austria and 
Hungary, will lapse, and if there should merely be a continuance 
of the present arrangements so Jong as the war lasts there will 
nevertheless be indications of what the new economic policy is 
tobe. President Wilson said last week :— 

“The demands made by Austria upon Serbia were a mere single 

step in the plan which compassed Europe and Asia, from Berlin 
to Baghdad. Tiey hoped that those demands might not arouse 
Europe, but they meant to press them, whether they did or not. 
For they thought themselves ready for the final issue of arms. 
Their plan was to throw a belt of German military power and 
politica. control across the very centre of Europe and beyond the 
Mediterranean into the heart of Asia, and Austria-Hungary was 
to be as much their tool and pawn as Serbia, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
or the ponderous States of the East. Austria-Hungary, indeed, 
was to become a part of the Central German Empire, absorbed 
and dominated by the same forces and influences that originally 
cemented the German States themselves. The dream had its 
heart at Berlin. It could have had its heart nowhere else.” 
Of course such a vision as that has faded—the Baghdad terminus 
is in British hands, and Islam is falling out of the German orbit— 
but President Wilson sees that if Germany achieves only what she 
still rationally hopes for, she will be in a position to inflict a terrible 
amount of evil upon the world. 

It is not astonishing that Herr Naumann’s book should have 
made a deeper impression on Germany than any book of recent 
times. The author writes for everybody ; he has enough learning 
and distinction to satisfy the well-educated and enough clearness 
and breeziness to attract the common mind. As an old Social 
Democrat, he understands how to make the most cunning kind 
of demoeratic appeal when he is in fact exalting Kaiserism. He 
is by no means an original thinker He is a “ picker up of learning's 
crumbs ’’; an extraordinarily able expositor of the spirit and the 
political tendencies of his day; a collector and harmonizer of all 
the inchoate ideas of the politicians. His instinct for detecting the 
doctrine that will soon rise to the surface is almost uncanny, and 
his Spencerian ingenuity in reconciling every fragment of evidence 
with his one great preconception is almost as remarkable. The 
former preacher of Free Trade has become the strong advocate 
of Customs duties. Professor Ashley in his excellent Introduction 
to the English translation of Herr Naumann’s book summarizes 
the vision of Mittel-Europa as follows :— 

“That vision may be described as a loosely federal combination 
for purposes of offence and defence, military and economic, con- 
sisting primarily of the German Empire and the Dual Monarchy, but 
also including the Balkan States and Turkey, together with all the 
neutral States—Roumania, Greece, the Scandinavian kingdoms, 
and Holland—that can be drawn within its embrace. He rightly 
feels that the one thing essential from his point of view is to bring 
about the permanent association of Austria-Hungary and Germany, 
and to that issue he devotes all his argumentative power. It is 
seldom that he lets himself go, so far as to remark that the Central 
Europe of his vision ‘ obviously ’ needs, in order to make it self- 
contained, ‘ an extension of its northern and southern sea-coast—if 
possible,’ or, in another place, to reckon in the future population of 
the Central European Power ‘ the oversea possessions of neighbour- 
ing States —Holland is meant— which have not yet joined us.’ 
As a rule he follows his own frankly expressed caution: not to say 
much at the present stage about neutral countries.” 

In other words, the practical fusion of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary is the cssential thing, and from this there may be enormous 
results or moderate results; but in either case, according to the 
Mittel-Europa scheme, Austria-Hungary must be won over with 
the least possible delay. To all non-German readers the wooing 
of Austria-Hungary with a passion that is hampered by the use 
of nebulous and non-committing phrases is an extremely amusing 
operation. 





* Central Europe. By Fricdrich Naumann. With Intrcduction by W. J. Ashley. 
Translated by Christabel M. Meredith. London: P. 8. King and Son, [7s. 6d. met.] 





What has the dignified, sensitive, and rather jealous Austria- 
Hungary to say to all this? Does she want to be swallowed ? 
Herr Naumann’s self-appointed task of course is to explain that 
being swallowed is really a delightful experience. He declares 
that sovereign rights must be respected, but he cannot refrain 
from speaking frequently of a ‘“ super-State”; and though he 
promises Austria-Hungary that she shall be one of a confederation 
of equal States, he does not disguise the fact that what he proposes 
is a kind of federal State with Germany as leader. The common 
business of this union will be managed by Joint Commissions, 
whose official language will be German. There is nothing whatever 
in the scheme, as Professor Ashley points out, to warrant the 
opinion, often expressed in Britain, that Free Trade between the 
partners is aimed at. Possibly that method may be reached 
ultimately, but Herr Naumann is concerned only with the tariffs 
and preferences of the immediate future. His conviction is absolute 
that “ Central Europe’ can be almost a self-sufficing economic 
area. It was not to be expected that there should be any con- 
sideration for the Slav elements of Austria-Hungary, but a doubtful 
point is the attitude of the Magyars. The Magyars have long 
feared the commercial competition of Austria, and their fear of 
German competition under the proposed federation would naturally 
be very much greater. Herr Naumann is quite conscious of the 
difficulty, but in effect he argues that the Magyars want above 
all things to maintain their control over the other races of Hungary, 
and that powerful Germanic support is the only possible guarantee 
of their desires. There he is probably right. He suggests that 
the Magyars, who are for the most part agriculturists, should be 
given a prospect of regular profit in supplying the granaries of 
“Central Europe.” Magyar manufacturers would also be bribed 
by concessions to the extent of their power, which is not very 
great, But really the determination of the Magyars to remain 
in a position to dominate Hungary decides the question. ‘The 
Magyars are proud and independent, but not independent enough 
to be independent of Germany. 

Another and a much more awkward question is how the 
preferential tariffs of ‘“‘ Central Europe’ can be reconciled with 
the “‘ most-favoured-nation ’’ clauses in the old treaties between 
Germany and France and Britain and other countries. We should 
say that ‘‘ Central Europe’”’ cannot have it both ways, but the 
extraordinary fact is that Herr Naumann and his school hope 
for this incredible thing. Already the voice of Hamburg and 
its school—quite a weighty voice—asserts that nothing can compare 
with the importance of foreign trade. But Germany, or at all 
events Prussia, is in love with Méttel-Europa, and foreign trade 
will probably be fitted in as well as may be with the political scheme 
that is now seen to be the only possible choice, 





SWINBURNE’S POSTHUMOUS POEMS.* 


Tuts selection from Swinburne’s posthumous poems, which, as we 
gather from Mr. Gosse’s Preface, is not necessarily final, if not 
calculated to enhance his reputation, at least contains very little to 
depress it, when the circumstances of composition are taken into 
account. Swinburne was throughout his life largely dependent 
upon the advice of his friends in regard to publication, and, so far 
as the mere literary quality of his work went, their advice was 
sound enough. But he was not lacking in self-criticism, and in 
some instances the withholding of certain poems was the result of 
deliberate and independent decision. At any rate, this applies to 
what in some ways is the finest of the longer poems included in this 
collection—that on the death of Sir John Franklin, whieh failed to 
gain the Newdigate Prize in 1858. We now learn for the first tims 
that this was Swinburne’s second attempt at the academic laurel. 
Mr. Gosse tells us that he competed in 1857 when the prize was 
awarded to Philip Worsley, who afterwards achieved distinction 
by his admirable translation of the Odyssey in the Spenserian 
stanza. ‘The subject was “‘ The Temple of Janus,” and Swinburne’s 
poem has entirely disappeared. The failure of the examiners to 
recognize the merits of his second effort roused the indignant 
surprise of his friends, and would, indeed, be almost ineredible but 
for the fact, of which Mr. Gosse reminds us, that by the will of 
Sir Roger Newdigate the only metre permissible was the heroic 
couplet, and that, as Swinburne disregarded this instruction, it is 
quite possible that the examiners did not even read it. In the 
parallel case of Tennyson's “‘ Timbuctoo ” the Cambridge examiners 
showed a wiser latitude. ‘‘ To win the prize in anything but rhymed 
heroics was an innovation,” we read in his son’s Memoir. But it 
seems to have been a tradition rather than an explicit instruction 
to competitors. Anyhow, Swinburne’s disappointment was acute, 
and contributed to the imp!acable resentment with which he regarded 
academic Oxford to the end of his life. In a sense it might be re- 
garded as creditable to him that he suppressed a poem the printing of 
which was so eminently designed to confound his judges ; but it is 
more probable that his motive was to cover up all traces of an episode 
which spelt rejection and defeat, though it was in reality a moral 





* Posthumous Poems by Algernon Charles Swinburne. Edited by Edmund Gosse, 
C.B., and Thomas James Wise. London: W. Heinemann. (6s. net.] 
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victory. Mr. Gosse speaks of “‘ the extraordinary merits of the 
poem, its melody, its high strain of feeling, its patriotism and 
dignity.” The praise is not excessive, and he might have added 
that the poem is in the main free of the diffuseness “which 
marred his later work. One might search the whole list of 
successful Newdigates in vain for any passage comparable to the 
following :— 
“What praise shall England give these men her friends ? 

For while the bays and the large channels flow, 

In the broad sea between the iron ends 

Of the poised world where no safe sail may be, 

And for white miles the hard ice never blends 

With the chill washing edges of dull sea— 

And while to praise her green and girdled land 

Shall be the same as to praise Liberty— 

So long the record of these men shall stand, 

Because they chose not life but rather death, 

Each side being weighed with a most equal hand, 

Because the gift they had of English breath 

They did give back to England for her sake, 

Like those dead seamen of Elizabeth 

And those who wrought with Nelson or with Blake 

To do great England service their lives long— 

High honour shall they have; their deeds shall make 

Their spoken names sound sweeter than all song. 

This England hath not made a better man, 

More steadfast, or more wholly pure of wrong 

Since the large book of English praise began. 

For out of his great heart and reverence, 

And finding love too large for life to span, 

He gave up life, that she might gather thence 

The increase of the seasons and their praise. 

‘Therefore his name shall be her evidence, 

And wheresoever tongue or thought gainsays 

Our land the witness of her ancient worth 

She may make answer to the later days 

‘That she was chosen also for this birth, 

And take all honour to herself and laud, 

Because such men are made out of her earth.” 


The puzzle of the non-publication of the Ode to Mazzini—in view 
of Swinburne’s lifelong devotion to the great Italian—is satisfac- 
torily explained by Mr. Gosse. Internal evidence points to its 
having been written early in 1857 in the hour of suspense immediately 
before Mazzini’s return to Italy, when the tide of history was 
running so fast that Swinburne’s wild and vague aspirations ‘* were 
soon left high and dry on the shore of time. . . . The interest of 
his Ode was temporary and its political purpose had ceased to 
Moreover, the form of the Ode, irregular and “ Pindar- 
esque,’’ was later abandoned by Swinburne in favour of a more 
disciplined type. We accept the explanation and respect Swin- 
burne’s decision, but the Ode deserves publication for its fervour 
and eloquence, though it exhibits characteristic defects from which 
the poem on Sir John Franklin, written in the following year, is 
remarkably free. 

While the collection is in the main arranged in chronological 
order, an exception is made in favour of the eleven “ primitive ”’ 
Border Ballads, which were discovered among the MSS. bought 
from Mr. Watts-Dunton in 1909. These were apparently written 
in the early “ sixties’; they were the direct outcome of his study 
of Scott's Border Minstrelsy, and, as Mr. Gesse interprets them, 
frankly challenged the traditional view, to which weight had been 
lent by the authority of Leyden and Scott, that the true Border 
ballad was a thing too rough for direct imitation. But the tradition 
or prejudice as Mr. Gosse prefers to call it, was strong enough 
to induce Swinburne to withhold these ballads in his life- 
time, supported as it seems to have been by the view of 
Rossetti, and probably Morris, that they were ‘ too rough and bare 
for publication.”” Only those which ‘ possessed a pre-Raphaelite 
colouring or costume were permitted to pass the ordeal,’ and 
appeared in the volumes of 1866 and 1889. Mr. Gosse finds in 
these rugged, savage pieces more of the aboriginal Northumbrian 
accent than in any other “ imitative ’’ Border ballad, and they are 
certainly remarkable as tours de force ; but “ imitations” they are, 
and as such can never rank in the same category as poems inspired 
by a poet’s direct personal experience. The musical treatment of 
folk-songs furnishes an instructive parallel, but we refrain from enter- 
ing on a subject on which expert opinion is acutely divided. We 
may content ourselves with observing that the ballads of Rossetti, 
and those of Swinburne published in his lifetime, in which, as Mr. 
Gosse says, a great deal of the simplicity of the originals is preserved 
along with ‘‘ a literary preoccupation, and something of what Sir 
Walter Scott meant by ‘ elegance of sentiment,’ ”’ find a musical 
analogy in Korbay’s settings of Hungarian melodies. 


exist.”’ 


The remaining poems included in the collection reflect various 
aspects of Swinburne’s genius and character. None is devoid of 
interest, some are curious, and several are beautiful. Swinburne’s 
genius for friendship with people from whom he differed widely is 
happily displayed in the lines “To a Leeds Poet,” in which he 
comes near the laconic elegance of his hero, Landor :~ 

“If far beyond the shadow of the sleep 
A place there be for souls without a stain ; 
Where peace is perfect and delight more deep. 
Than seas or skies that change and shine again, 





rl 
There, none of all unsullied souls that live 
May hold a gurer station, none may lend 
More light to Hope or Memory’s lamp, nor give 
More joys than Thine to those that called Thee Frieng.” 
The version of “ Dies Irae ” has the merit that it does not read like 
a translation, but the paraphrase is often loose and lacks the resonant 
grandeur of the original. ‘“ King Ban,” an Arthurian fragment 
has more points of divergence from than contact with Tennyson, 
The lines on Shelley's Centenary are a fine tribute to one with whom 
as he once wrote to his sister, he had so much in common that 
** it was funny, not to say uncanny.” 





LABOUR IN IRELAND.* 

AttHoucH James Connolly acted for many years in connexion 
with the extreme Socialistic Party in Scotland, the United States, 
and Belfast, it was not until the Dublin strikes of 1913 that he 
attracted much attention from the English public ; and even then 
he was overshadowed in the popular judgment by the more 
spectacular “ Jim” Larkin. When the strikes collapsed he passed 
again out of general notice except in Dublin, where it was known 
that the nominal second-in-command of the Irish Transport Workers’ 
Union was the real contriving head and driving-force of the move. 
ment. The coming of the war, however, dismissed all lesser issues 
into obscurity, and Connolly was almost forgotten outside his own 
organization when the Sinn Fein Rebellion broke out in Easter 
Week of 1916, and he appeared as “ Commandant-General of the 
Dublin Division ” and was described by Pearse, the “‘ President of 
the Provisional Government,” as ‘‘ the guiding brain of our resist. 
ance.”” What was he doing in that galley ? How came the prac- 
tical, calculating Labour leader to ally himself with fanatics, poets, 
and dreamers in so futile an attempt at revolution ? 
volume affords material for at least a partial answer. 
up of reprints of two of his works, Labour in Irish History and 
The Re-Conquest of Ireland, which, taken together, give a fairly 
full exposition of the gospel according to “ Liberty Hall.” 


The present 
Tt is made 


The first and more claborate of the two is based on the thesis 
that the key to the secret of Irish history is the exploitation of the 
poor by the rich. In the author's view, all parties, irrespective 
of religious creed—Cromwellians, Jacobites, Orangemen, Volunteers, 
Young Irelanders, Nationalists, and Unionists—have been led by 
capitalists or their representatives to the betrayal of the demo- 
eracy. With the exception of Wolfe Tone and John Mitchel, 
there was hardly a leader in Ireland who had any true sympathy 
with the majority of his fellow-countrymen. ‘“ Sarsfield and his 
followers did not become Irish patriots because of their fight against 
King William’s government any more than an Irish Whig out of 
office becomes a patriot because of his hatred to the Tories who 
are in.” William of Orange and his satellites were actuated by 
the same class feeling: rich Roman Catholics received from rich 
Protestants an amount of respect and forbearance which the latter 
would not extend to their Protestant tenantry. The prosperity of 
Ireland towards the end of the eighteenth century was neither 
due to Grattan’s Parliament nor shared by the proletariat : Grattan 
himself cared more for the interests of property than for human 
rights. Flood was a hater of the Roman Catholics and an enemy 
of the oppressed peasantry. Danicl O'Connell was an unscrupulous 
opponent of Trade Unionism who helped the Government to hunt 
down Emmet’s followers. Smith O’Brien was a landlord “* vehe- 
mently solicitous for the rights of his class, and allowing his solicitude 
for those rights to stand between the millions of the Irish race and 
their hopes of life and freedom.” In all the centuries the only 
constant and admirable fact was the tendency of the peasantry 
to resist oppression by secret or open violence. 





The second part of the volume depicts, in the darkest colours, the 
condition of the working class in Dublin and Belfast at the present 
day: the misery of their homes, the economic slavery of their 
womenkind, and the high rate of mortality amongst their children. 
It appears that the only remedy for this intolerable state of affairs 
is the nationalization of wealth for the benefit of the community ; 
to attain which the working classes must first get all political power 
into their own hands. To this end they are to organize themselves 
into a comprehensive Union embracing every variety of labour, 
and in the meantime they are to adopt the co-operative system 
to enable them to dispense with the services of Capital. 

Given the point of view, the book is ably and not intemperately 
written. The author fairly admits difficulties in his theory—such, 
for example, as the inefficiency of local administration in Dublin, 
where the machinery of government is controlled by a democratic 
body democratically elected. His bias appears more in his selection 
and suppression of facts than in his presentment of them; he 
thinks he does well to be angry. But if you write history remember- 
ing only the severities used to restore law and order, and forgetting 
or justifying the outrages which provoked them; approving of 
force when used against the rich, and condemning it when used 
against the poor; assuming as a matter of course that a man of 


© Labour in Ireland. By James Connolly. Dublin and London: Maunsel and Co, 
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eet 
property always and necessarily acts from the basest of interested 
motives—you may produce a very vivid picture, but it will not 
bear much relation to the events and men it professes to portray. 

Benetth all his businesslike manner and ability, Connolly had, 
in fact, the unrestrained temperament of the fanatic. ‘‘ He believed 
in violence as a method as sincerely as any old-fashioned warrior.” 
Opposition made him “see red”’; he suppressed malcontents in 
his own ranks as ruthlessly and arbitrarily as did any of the capital- 
istic tyrants whom he holds up to contempt. His mission in Dublin 
had failed as it had failed in Belfast ; his Labour Union was crum- 
bling to pieces before his eyes; and he threw in his lot with the 
men who were bent on striking a blow against the social system 
he hated. No one knows now whether he fought without hope 
of averting his own downfall, or in the illusion of victory which he 
communicated for a while*to his followers. Perhaps, indeed, his 
power may have been less than was imagined, and at the last the 
more headstrong of his “ army ” may have forced his hand. It is 
quite possible that what was said of a far different and nobler 
leader may have been true of him also: ‘ he could a people raise 
but could not rule.”” But this secret he has kept beyond the grave. 
He met his death worthily and manfully: a strange, tragic, wilful 
figure, capable of finer things than he ever accomplished. 


sé 





EARLY ENGLISH ADVENTURERS IN THE EAST.* 
Every one to whom India means anything should read this book. 
It “covers the period which intervened between Drake’s circum- 
navigation of the world at the close of the sixteenth century and 
the founding of Calcutta at the end of tho seventcenth century.” 
The merchant-adventurers who sought to found factories or simply 
to find fortunes stand before us in Mr. Arnold Wright's pages. 
What marvellous men they were, with their free>ooting instinets, 
their Puritan principles, their pride, their patriotism, and their 
humour! Mon of all sorts heard the East calling in those early 
days, from Sir Thomas Roc, whom James I. allowed to consider 
himself an Ambassador (the better to impress ‘‘ the Great Mogul ”’), 
who went in command of a small fleet, to the coachman who made 
part of a present of acoach and four whereby Jchangir, son of Akbar, 
was propitiated. Betweon these two social extremes wo find humble 
musicians and the immortal Coryat, who wrote the Crudities—an 
eccentric wit of the English Court who might almost, we suppose, be 
described as a Court fool. A spirit of indomitable courage inspired them 
all, for, between sea-fights and scurvy, a larger or smaller number 
always died on the voyage. Yet, nothing daunted, there were always 
men wanting to go, and grave preparations were made by home- 
staying magnates for their temporal and spiritual advantage on tho 
journey and during their sojourn ‘‘ among the Moors.” “ Preachers ”’ 
were found on all the larger ships, and these adventurous chaplains 
had to preach trial sermons before the directors of the East India 
Company and their characters wero looked into :— 

“ One, a certain William Evans, who had ‘ practised physic for 
twenty years in France and England and studied divinity for eight 
years,’ was rejected because it was found that ‘ as ill a report goeth 
as any about this town of his coat (cloth),’ while another failed to pass 
muster as it was discovered that ‘ho hath a straggling humour, 
can frame himself to all company as he finds men affected and 
delighteth in tobacco and wine.’ ” 

Certainly it would not seom desirable that at the Court of Jehangir 
@ respectable English preacher should frame himself to his company, 
though how he was to manage without doing so it is difficult to 
imagine. So far as religion went, however, the Great Mogul was no 
proselytizer. Coryat tells us that he “ liked not shifters in religion.”’ 

We hear of one Captain who served out lemon twice daily and kept 
his whole crow from scurvy ; but his precaution was evidently re- 
garded as a fad, and other commanders did not take his advice. Bibles 
and Psalm-books were supplied to each ship in plenty, together 
with musical instrumonts and a fow books—such, for instance, as 
Hakluyt’s Voyages and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Thus equipped 
for life or death, for the capture of a Portuguese treasure-ship, 
the chance of capture by the samo, for the storm or the pestilence, 
some of them would arrive in safety with their English manners, 
customs, prejudices, and even “their coats, their hosen and their 
hats,” intact. On the more strictly commanded of the ships no 
swearing was allowed, every man’s property was safer than at home, 
no excessive drinking could take place, no’ fighting amongst the 
crew, and every kind of good-fellowship and amiable behaviour was 
encouraged by the officers. No doubt when fortune favoured a 
ship’s company they enjoyed their dangerous journey. When the 
fates were unpropitious, however, life was very hard. One gallant 
Captain writes sadly of his “‘ tried, crost and decayed voyage.” 

Here is a pieture left by Hawkins (who went to India in 1609) 
of Jehangir sitting in durbar at Agra :— 

“‘ Every day at three o’clock Jehangir sat in durbar in high state. 
All his nobles who happened to be in Agra at the time were expected 
to attend these functions, and there were present besides a great 
number of high officials, ‘every man standing in his degree, the 
chiefest being within a red rail placed three steps above the level 
of the ordinary essemblage.’ In the midst of the audience chamber, 
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mmediately in front of the Emperor, was ‘ one of his sheriffs, to- 
gether with his Master Hangman, who is accompanied with forty 
hangmen, wearing on their heads a certain quilted cap, with an 
hatchet on their shoulders, and others with all sorts of whips, being 
there ready to do what the King commandeth.’ At this assemblage 
the Emperor was accustomed to administer justice after the manner 
of his father, but without the great Akbar’s acumen or his mag- 
nanimity and tolerance. When the official work was done he retired 
to his ‘ private place of prayer.’ His devotions ended, he had his 
principal meal, which consisted of four or five sorts of roasted meat 
washed down with a draught of ‘ strong drink.’ Thereafter he re- 
paired to his private room, ‘ where none can come but such as himself 
nominateth.’ Hawkins, however, was regularly commanded to 
the imperial drinking den.” 

Roe was the first of these early adventurers who conducted 
himself as a Prince and not as a merchant. Now and then even 
he had to affect a certain humility with Jehangir to gain his ends ; 
but he hated to do it, and writes home to his “ directors” : “A 
meaner agent would among these proud Moores better effect your 
business. . . . I have moderated it according to my diszretion, but 
with a swollen heart.’ Jehangir, according to Roe’s accounts, 
was a cruel, drunken brute, who yet had some notion of justice, 
and even, as we have seen, some idealism, especially in his cups :— 

“*Tama King; you shall be weleome—Christians, Moors, Jews— 
all shall be welcome.’ He medled not with faith. They came all 
in love, and he would protect them from wrong. They livod 
in his safety and none should oppress them. And this often re- 
peated, but in extreme drunkenness.” 

Roe refused calmly to conform to Court etiquette in the matter of 
slavish flattery to the degenerate son of Akbar, who certainly 
thought the more of him for his proud bearing. He tells in his 
diary of his first reception in the 

“inner court, where, ‘ high in a gallory, with a canopy over him 
and a carpet before him, sat in great and barbarous state the Great 
Mogul.’ Proceeding towards him through a lane of people Roe was 
met by an official, who told him that he must touch the ground with 
his head and with his hat off. The ambassador proudly replied that 
he came in honour to see the prince and was free from the custom of 
servants. ‘So,’ proceeds Roo, ‘I passed on until I came to a place 
railed in right under him with an ascent of three steps where I mado 
him reverence and he bowed.his body ; and so went within it. I 
demanded a chair, but was answered no man ever sat in that place, 
but I was desired as a courtesy to ease myself against a pillar 
covered with silver that held up his canopy.’ ’ 

Can we not see the Englishman to whom the Great Mogul, in the 
midst of all his theatrical display, is after all “a Moor,” a man of 
an inferior race ? He made a deep impression, The ladies of the 
harem were keen to see him :— 

““ Genuine curiosity prompted some whom ho understood to be 
the Emperor’s principal wives to break holes in the reed screen 
which hung before their box in order to gaze at him. The holes 
apparently were so large that he was able ‘to discern the full 
proportion ’ of the ladies. ‘ They were,’ he states, ‘ indifferently 
white with black hair smooth up (the forehead),’ and if there had 
been no other light to enable him to distinguish their features tho 
diamonds they wore would have sufficed to show them. ‘ When I 
looked up,’ he adds, ‘ they retired, and were so merry that I suppose 
they laughed at me.’ ”’ 

The East remains the same, and modern Anglo-Indians still tell of 
the giggling which goes on among the * Purdah ”’ ladies. 
Woe could quote for ever from these delightful pages. 
botween the white merchants, the Dutch, the Portuguese, and the 
English, are no less exciting and no less amusing, no less terrible 
in their detailed history, than thoso between the white and dark 
races Towards the end of the contury we eome to more settled times. 
Thomas Pitt, while perhaps the greatest, was almost the last of the 
merchant-adventurers. Tho monopoly of the Company was constantly 
threatened by “ Intorlopers’ at this period. Pitt went to India 
as an “Interloper” and the directors exhausted every effort to 
ruin him; but he had the good fortune which so often follows 
immense ability, and he understood the East and its rulers, “A 
gawdy shew and great noise add much to a public person’s credit 
in this country,’”’ laments one of the Company’s servants, who 
describes in his diary the good reception accorded to a party of 
‘‘Interlopers ” visiting a native Court. Pitt outdid the Company 
in brains as well as show. He gave himself out as the agent of a 
newly formed company that was to succeed the old organization, 
The native Princes believed him, and at last the directors were 
thankful to make terms and take the “‘ desperate fellow ’’ to their 
bosoms. In 1697 we find him President of Fort St. George. Tho 
genius of his illustrious grandson was foreshadowed in his adminis- 
tration, and he did not leave India till 1709, when he returned to 
England, entered Parliament, and died in his bed after seventeca 


Relations 


tempestuous years in this country. 





FICTION. 


GRAND CHAIN.* 
AN eminent statesman in one of his occasional addresses some 
twenty years ago, while commenting on the alleged exhaustion of 
normal themes for fiction, commended to novelists the cultivation of 
the life-history as a profitable field for their activities. Novels cast 


© Grand Chain. By G. B. Stern, London: J. Nisbet and Co. (6s.J 
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in this form were not by any means unknown before he gave his 
advice, but whether post hoe or propter hoc, they have certainly 
multiplied of late years, and Mr. Stern’s latest venture is an example, 
though in some ways an irregular one, of this type of fiction. The 
scheme has its advantages as well as its drawbacks. The popularity 
of biographies—to judge by the number which have been produced 
of late years—afiords some guarantee of sympathetic interest in an 
imaginative attempt to trace the fortunes of a hero or heroine, if not 
from the cradle to the grave, at least from childhood till middle age- 
It also makes for length, and a good many readers like to get full 
value for their money. Long novels, again, are easier to write than 
short ones, especially if they are planned on the life-history principle, 
because the scheme does not invelve rigorous compression or con- 
densation, and is entirely free from the fetters of the unities. There 
must be gaps of course—in the book before us there is one of about 
eighteen years—but they give scope for the exercise of the art of 
emission, and when discreetly bridged may even furnish relief. 
The drawbacks are obvious. Length is not always free from 
Jongueurs, and the central figure, unless capable of retaining the 
interest of the reader, may end by wearying him. Not, it should 
be frankly admitted, by excellence or undeviating rectitude. The 
day of the stainless hero and heroine is past. The danger is of 
our being fatigued by the kaleidoscopic vagaries and inconsistencies 
of neurotic or artistic temperaments. 

The life-history of Dermod Randell takes him up to the age of 
forty-one; but the age is not chosen for military reasons, as the 
novel deals exclusively with pre-war conditions. Dermod’s father, 
fortunately eliminated at the outset of the narrative, was 
disreputable in his life and ignoble in his death. His wife was a 
virtuous but tiresome woman who could not refrain from treating 
her son as a whipping-boy for the dead. She was always fearfully 
looking out for the emergence of the traits which had ruined her 
domestic life. These, however, never fully materialized. Dermod 
inherited his father’s charm and instability, but he was never 
allowed to forget the dangers he ran ; he saw them writ large in his 
sister, and refrained from following her example. He was sorry 
for his mother, and was troubled by intermittent searchings of 
conscience. In fine, the virus of his inherited disreputability was 
sufficiently attenuated to keep him free from achieving a resounding 
scandal. He was at worst a half-hearted waster, unable peccare 
fortiter, and ready at the crisis of his fortunes to give up the only 
woman he ever loved, the ** hydro-girl,”’ Miss Bronwyn Lou, daughter 
of a lady entertainer, and marry, to please his mother, a strenuous 
and virtuous damsel of ample means. The price he paid for this 
filial act was heavy. His wife, a strong-minded lady, decided that 
the only way to subjugate his full-blooded temperament was to 
give him adventure. Hence a series of arduous expeditions to 
remote quarters of the globe, and a corresponding series of stodgy 
but popular books of travel, in which the unfortunate Dermod 
was impressed as a reluctant collaborator. This long period of 
penance, briefly and sardonically dismissed in a few pages, 
was only terminated by the removal of Mrs. Dermod, who 
was stung by a poisoned fly while placidly discussing Our Tour 
in Tibet, and died in a few days. Dermod honeymooned with 
his grief for a period of two years, and then, remembering 
his family—there were four children—returned to make their 
acquaintance. Meanwhile the “ hydro-girl’’ had fallen in love 
with a beautiful country house and consoled herself with its 
owner, a blameless and kindly but shadowy gentleman. Mrs. 
Angus—to call her by her new name—was a near neighbour 
of the Randells; she had also a marriageable daughter, with 
whom Stephen, Dermod’s eldest son, fell in love, and Dermod, 
while himself prepared to elope with Mrs. Angus, was by no means 
sympathetic to his son’s matrimonial aims. Hence rebellion on 
Stephen's part, culminating in his frank but brutal remark that it 
made him sick to see his father making a ridiculous ass of himself. 
The worst of it was that it was true; and that Mrs. Angus 
was really far too fond of her stately home to elope to Canada 
with Dermod. After this second abortive effort to cultivate a 
grand passion, we gather that Dermod was content to look forward 
to practising l'art d’étre grand-pére. From this rough outline it will 
be gathered that this is not a serious study of heredity, though 
Mr. Stern occasionally deviates into seriousness, so much as a 
satirical comedy, in which the good, the bad, and the indifferent 
are treated with an almost cynical impartiality. Some authors 
no doubt display an exasperating affeetion for their characters, but 
Mr. Stern has no respect for his creations, and, as an exception to 
the rule laid down by Aristotle, he appeals to the intellect rather 
than the heart. 


' 





READABLE Noveis —Amarilly of Clothes Line Alley. By Belle 
K. Maniates. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—A charming little 
American story of the struggles of a widow's large family of 
children. Tho eldest is the heroine.——Curious Happenings. By 
Marjorie Bowen. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A series of rather terrible 
short stories by ‘ Marjorie Bowen.’’ They are all powerfully 
written, and all leave the reader feeling uncomfortable.——Joan 
Avenel. By Dora Forgan. (T. Fisher Unwin. 63s.)—A story of 
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[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review) 


Liberty. By Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., Major-General 
Long, Will Thorne, M.P., the Dean of Durham, G. K. Chesterton 
and Professor Armstrong, F.R.S. (Eveleigh Nash. 64d. net.)— 
Either as an attack on War Prohibition or as a defence of “ Boop 
glorious Beer,” Liberty is equally ineffective. From first to last 
it is an attempt to avoid meeting the real issue. Before glancing 
at these “essays in sanity’ more particularly, a word must he 
said as to the introduction. Here the author trips up in his first 
paragraph. The implied accusation against the Spectator, amongst 
others, of having advocated a policy of unpreparedness in the years 
before the waris really preposterous. It is groundless and absurd, 
If the raising of the Spectator Experimental Company, the founding 
of the National Reserve, an unceasing demand for Naval Prepara. 
tion, a plea for maintaining a reserve of a million rifles in this 
country in view of a possible improvisation of troops, and a 
whole-hearted support of the National Service movement are not 
to be reckoned as preparation for war, it would be 
to know what measures Mr. Williams, who cdits the pamphlet, 
would include under this head. If Mr. Williams tells us he was 
not thinking of the Spectator, why did he use words 
tainly are wide enough to include us, and why also did he permit one 
of his writers to single out the Spectator and attack it by name—a 
specialized attack which has few or no parallels in the brochure, 
and is therefore the more marked and significant? It is of no 
use for Sir James Crichton-Browne to say that ‘‘ Compulsion is a 
poor substitute for Free Will.’ We agree; but we are at. war, and 
if we have been obliged, after a most splendid voluntary response, 
to compel the remainder of our eligible citizens to fight, why should 
we not—even though the majority of the population are beyond the 
temptation to drink, or proof against it—compel the minority to 
refrain from wasting our food supplies by turning them into 
intoxicants ? It is of no use, again, for Mr. Will Thorne to describe 
so graphically and in a tone of recommendation the vast potations 
of beer necessary to maintain a brickmaking friend in good working 
condition, which he shows on his own reckoning to be at least six 
quarts—i.e., twenty-four glasses—of strong beer a day, while the 
nation at large is being urged to adopt a voluntary ration in 
which the allowance of grain and sugar per head per day is about 
one quarter of that contained in the six quarts which he prescribes. 
This is an inconsistency which must be apparent to the shallowest 
intelligence. Either beer is food—as Sir James Crichton-Browne 
alleges—in which case it should be rationed ; or it is not food, or 
only to a negligible extent, in which case the brickmaker would be 
well advised to take his nutriment in an unfermented form and 
forgo the injurious effects of alcoholic drinks, while at the same 
time “ playing the game” in the matter of rationing. (Here we 
may note in passing that none of these protagonists of Liberty 
have the hardihood entirely to disavow the injurious action of 
alcohol on heart and brain.) In quoting Dr. Magee’s famous declara- 
tion that if he had to chose whether England should be free or com- 
pulsorily sober, he would choose freedom, the Dean of Durham omits 
to clear up the point, which is more pertinent at the moment than 
the Archbishop’s contention, whether if the question were between 
security from starvation and drunkenness, he would still choose 
drunkenness. We do not believe that he would, even for the sake 
of an exercise of free will; but here again the real issue is weakly 
eluded. 
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A Lasting Peace. By G. W. Prothero. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
2d.)—It is to be hoped that every neutral and every Pacificist 
will read this book. Mr. Prothero’s reasoning is not to be gainsaid. 
In the form of an admirable “ imaginary conversation ”’ between 
a Neutral and an Englishman he examines exhaustively all the 
arguments in favour of an immediate peace—i.e., a peace without 
vietory for the Allied cause—and proves them to be fallacious. 
In the course of the discussion the Englishman brings the verdict 
of history to his support, and, instancing Louis XIV.’s wars, the 
War of the Austrian Succession, the Napoleonic Wars, and finally 
the two great American Wars, shows how in every case it was 
not until a decisive victory had been gained by one side or the 
other that anything in the nature of a permanent peace was achieved. 
In summing up the argument in the person of his Englishman, 
Mr. Prothero puts the case in a nutshell. These are the alternatives 
before us :— 

** You may have peace now,” he says, “‘ but it will not be a 
peace without victory, for it will mean victory for Germany ; 
or you may have a peace without victory, if you mean by that 
phrase a return to former conditions, but it cannot be now, for 
the Germans, as at present situated, would not dream of allowing 
it.... The one solution which offers a real chance of permanent 
peace is that embodied in the terms of the Alles. But victory, 
even more decisive than that which might lead to a restoration 
of pre-war conditions is required to bring it about. And that is 





the effecis of tho early part of the war in a country town, 





why the Allies refuse to contemplate peace at this moment, in 
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ll the sufferings they have endured and have still to endure ; 
they will not contemplate it till they have reduced Germany 
dition as will make her ready to accept their terms.”’ 
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A Japanese View of the War. By Rear-Admiral Akiyama. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 1d.)—This interesting survey of the present 
position of the war is reprinted from an article by a distinguished 
Japanese Rear-Admiral which appeared originally in the Ji-Ji. 
Admiral Akiyama has visited Europe and America, he has seen 
all the Allied Armies in the trenches and our Grand Fleet at its 
pase, and the summary of his impressions and deductions makes 
encouraging reading for his Allies. The Admiral considers that 
the three dominating factors of the war are British sea-power, 
British financial capacity, and German military strength. In 
the obvious wane of the last—due partly to war wastage and 
partly to the sterilizing effect of our own growth as a military 
Power—and in our undoubted supremacy in the first two fields, 
Admiral Akiyama sees a forecast of ultimate triumph for the 
Allied cause. He has some shrewd things to say of our national 
characteristics as displayed on the battlefield, and a great opinion 
of our financial capacity ; but it is naturally in discussing naval 
matters that the Admiral is in his happiest vein. He tells one 
excellent story which we must quote in view of its double significance 
in this day of the submarine :— 

“ When a Minister of Frederick the Great, accredited to London, 
asked the King for bigger allowances, saying that he was slighted 
in British society owing to lack of funds, the King said: ‘ Fine 
dress and fine carriages you do not require. Should the English 
slight you, you should say that you have 200,000 picked troops 
of Prussia at your back.’ In reply, the Minister said: ‘ Sir, 
what you say may be appropriate in Paris, but it is useless here 


If you wish to impress your will upon the English, 
And 


in London. 
your troops would be obliged to cross the sea under water.’ 


the mighty Frederick was silenced.” 





The Joint Committee on Social Service have issued a pamphlet 
(No. 1), the exact scope of which is best described in the words of 
its Preface—namely, “ to give in concise form the powers and 
duties of the various Local Authorities as they affect Voluntary 
Workers.” Social Service is a wide field and one strewn with 
difficulties. This little handbook, therefore, should prove an 
invaluable guide to the Voluntary Worker in his or her relations 
with the intricate workings of the Poor Law, the Police Courts, 
Labour Exchanges, Inspectors of all kinds, Pensions, Benefits, 
and the myriad branches of organized relief. It is to be hoped 
that this excellent step in the direction of connecting up the 
Voluntary Worker with the existing systems of Social Service is 
only the precursor of many others. It would be a very great pity if 
all the good material which the war has drawn into the Social 
Service net were to be allowed to drift away again on the tide of 
peace without any permanent record having been made for future 
Copies of this pamphlet can be obtained on application to 





use. 
the Secretary, Joint Committee of Social Service, 7 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester. 

Kultur and Anarchy. By F. C. Owlett. (Elkin Mathews. 


2s. 6d. net.)—This slim volume of verse in various manners is 
notable for its originality and restraint. The grim little ‘“‘ Devil’s 
Game,’ with the Kaiser, neck in noose, on a revolving globe, is 
neatly phrased, and supplies Mr. E. J. Sullivan with a subject fora 
But we prefer ‘‘ The Zeppelin,’’ and still more ‘‘ The 
which begins— 


, 


frontispiece. 
Song of the Acroplane,”’ 
*“*T am free of the air! 
Soaring on sunlit wing, 

I fling a challenge to the eagle. 

[ climb into the Infinite Vault, 

And traverse the Vestibule of Eternity.” 
is a rollicking satire on the enemy 
be lost on the 


* Buccaneers, O Buccaneers,” 
submarines, but its humour will unfortunately 


Germans, 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1916. (Publishers’ Circular. 
7s. 6d.)—A word of welcome is due to this new volume of a catalogue 
that is found indispensable by all who have to deal with books. 
Last year’s books numbered 9,149—the smallest number recorded 
since 1908, and over three thousand fewer than the total for 1913, 
which is the highest recorded. Official publications, which the 
editor describes as ‘‘ literary protozoa,” are not recorded, but they 
have been far more numerous during the war than ever before, so 
that the decline in the number of new books does not necessarily 
mean any national saving on paper and print. 

Proposals for the Prevention of Future Wars. By Lord Bryce 
and others. (Allen and Unwin. Is.)—This is a draft scheme 
for an international Alliance to keep the peace. It differs from 
the League of Nations Society's programme in not asking the 
Allies to enforce an arbitrator's award, and from the programme 
of the American League to Enforce Peace in requiring the Allics 
to deal with aggression by a non-Ally as well as by one of their 
number, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
——ee 

Aggs (W. H.), Chitty’s Statutes of Practical Utility, Vol. XVIII., Part TIT., 7 
ee SE Dy a Bitab icc caer cketeadohesest tien _-...(Sweet & Maxwell) 15/0 
Askew (Alice & Claude), Salvation, cr 8vo.......... (Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Barbé (L. A.), Margaret of Scotland and the Dauphin Louis, 8vo ..(Blackié), net 6/0 
Bartholomew (J. G.), Advanced Atlas of Physical and Political Geography, folio | 
(Oxford Univ. Brews) net 8/6 

Bartlett (E. de Y.), Why ? cr 8vo ........... 000 008 soem eoces (R. Scott) net 2/6 
Bartlett (V.), Mud and Khaki, cr 8vo.......... padeesean (Simpkin) net 3/6 
SOMO CIE. Wd, Mats MOMMY, CF DUG. 65.0ccscccccncceestecessoces (Fisher Unwin) 6/0 


Borton (M. P. C.), Our Parish Church: a Devotional Anthology, 18mo 


Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Bosanquet (B.), Social and International Ideals, er 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Burland (J. B. H.), The White Rook, cr 8vo........ (Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Compston (Rev. H. F. B.), The Magdalen Hospital, 8vo.......... (8.P.C.K.) net 7/6 
Cook (W.), Reflections on “‘ Raymond,” 18mo ............ (G. Richards) net 2/6 
Coxwell (C. F.), Through Russia in War-Time, 8vo ........ (Fisher Unwin) net 12/6 
Cromer (Earl of) and others, After-War Problems, 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net 7/6 
Curran (W. T.) & Calkins (H. A.), In Canada’s Wonderful Northland, 8vo 
(Putnam) net 12/6 
Curwood (J. 0.), The Girl Beyond the Trail, cr 8ve........ ....000- (Cassell) 6/6 
Darling (H. C. R.), Surgical Nursing and After-Treatment, er 8vo (Churchill) net 8/0 
Dave (C.), The Woman with the Yellow Eyes, cr 8vo.............. (J. Long) 6/0 


Dicey (A. V.), The Statesmanship of Wordsworth. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Die Hohenzollerndimmerung: Showing Wagner’s Subconscious Prophecy of 
Germany’s Downfall, folio................ (C. Palmer & Hayward) net 5/0 
Doney (May), The Way of Wonder: Poems, cr 8vo.............. (Methuen) net 3/6 
Doty (M. L.), Short Rations : an American Woman in Germany (Methuen) net 5/0 


Edison (T. A.), The Life-Story of a Great American, cr 8vo...... (Harrap) net 3/6 
Elliott (L. E.), Brazil, To-day and To-morrow, 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Geikie (Sir A.), Annals of the Royal Society Club, roy 8vo......(Macmillan) net 18/0 


Grigor (F.), Sir John Fortescue’s Commendation of the Laws of England, 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) net 4/6 


Halasi (0.), Belgium under the German Heel, 8vo .............- (Cassell) net 6/0 
Hartley (E. G.), Motherhood and the Relationships of the Sexes (E. Nash) net 7/6 
Eee Coen, MUMOON BP'OUD, occ ccccccosssctscoctecccccsseeses (J. Lane) 6/0 
Hinshelwood (J.), Congenital Word-Blindness, cr 8vo..... (H. K. Lewis) net 4/0 
Hodges (H. R.), Economic Conditions, 1815-1914, cr 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 
Hutchinson (R. W.), Advanced Text-Book of Magnetism and Electricity (Clive) 8/6 


James (Gertie de 8. Wentworth), The Piccadilly Puritan, cr 8vo,.(Faweett) net 5/0 
Jenkinson (J. W.), Three Lectures on Experimental Embryology, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 


Jesse (F. T.), Secret Bread, cr SvO......cccscecccccceces (Heinemann) net 6,0 
Jones (R. M.), St. Paul, the Hero, cr 8VO........0.0eeeeeeees (Macmillan) net 4,6 
King (H. C.), Fundamental Questions, cr 8VO............6: (Macmillan) net 6,6 
Kiteon (A.), Trade Fallacies, cr 8VO........cccccccccccceres (E. Arnold) net 5,0 


Lance (R.), The Golden Pippin, cr 8vo...............-. (Allen & Unwin) 6/0 
Lowndes (W.), The God that Answereth by Fire, cr 8vo (Soc. of SS.P. & P.) net 2/6 
Lucas (Sir C. P.), The Beginnings of English Overseas Enterprise, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6,6 





Macdonald (J. F.), Two Towns—One City: Paris—London (G. Richards) net 7/6 
Marsh (R.), The Deacon’s Daughter, cr 8VO...........20+sececceees (J. Long) 6,0 
Niessner (B. F.), Radiodynamics: Wireless Control of Torpedoes and other 
oe eee ee ee (C. Lockwood) net 90 
Peddie (R. A.), An Outline of the History of Printing, 8vo........ (Grafton) net 2,6 
Peterson (C. E. W.), How to Do Business with Russia, 8vo....(I. Pitman) net 5/0 
Phillpotts (E.), The Nursery (Banks of Colne), er 8vo........ (Heinemann) net 6/0 


Powell-Owen (W.), Rabbit-Keeping on Money-Making Lines, 8vo (Newnes) net 2,6 
Pratt (Mr. & Mrs. W.), Stories of the Scottish Border, cr 8vo (Harrap) net 3/6 
Reid (Rev. H. M. B.), The Divinity Principals in the University of Glasgow, ; 

Bees OF OUD cancnschnsctctethmbaskdech achsaccae (MacLehose) net 6,0 
Roper (R. E.), Physical Education in Relation to School Life, er 8vo 


(Allen & Unwin) net 2.6 
Rosenbaum (S.), The Rule-Making Authority in the English Supreme Court, 

OUG . 0s. dwn ened dd Hosaka ddieeen ee ees as biden tee eee (Sweet & Maxwell) net 16,6 
Sabin (E. L.), Treasure Mountain; or, The Young Prospectors (Harrap) net 3/6 
Scott (W. B.), The Theory of Evolution, cr &vo........ (Maemillan) net 4,6 
Scott (W. W.), Standard Methods of Chemical Analysis, 8vo (C. Lockwood) net 30/0 


Shadow (The): a Pastoral, July, 1914, 18mo.......... (G. Richards) net 2/6 
Sir Douglas Haig’s Great Push: the Battle of the Somme, 4to (Hutchinson) net 12,0 
Smith (V. A.), Akbar, the Great Mogul, 1542-1605 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 16 0 
Stephens (H. M.) & Bolton (H. E.), The Pacific Ocean in History (Macmillan) net 17/0 
Stevenson (Rey. J. G.), Brin and Others: Children’s Stories of Kindness to 


REA, 5 6.55 eet edn kc 0054 CeRKSs 0's hese bee ee eked (R.T.8.) net 3,0 
Stewart (B.), On Collecting Japanese Colour-Prints, 8vo...... (K. Paul) net 6/0 
Tillyard (R. J.), The Biology of Dragon-Flies, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Tweedale (Violet), The Heart of a Woman, cr 8vo.......... (Hurst & Blackett) 6,0 
Vachell (H. A.), Fishpingle: a Romance of the Countryside (J. Murray) net 5/0 
pe SS rrr rrr (Dent) net 6,0 
Walford (W. G.), Dangers in Neck-Wear, cr 8vo.......... (H. K. Lewis) net 4/6 
Walters (E. W.), Heroic Airmen and their Exploits, er 8vo....(C. Kelly) net 3/6 


Whitehouse (J. H.), Educational and Social Experiments, 8vo 


(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2/6 
Wilson (A. P.), The Christ We Forget, 8vo....... ....-(Morgan & Scott) net 6/0 
Woolf (L. 8.), The Future of Constantinople, cr 8vo....(Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 





LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOS. FFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 





London’s Voluntary Hospitals 


will need 


£100,000 


this year from the 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND 


to relieve the burden placed upon them by the war. Their work for 

the SICK POOR has been maintatned in addition to the treatment 

of over 150,000 WOUNDED. This in spite of unparalleled difficulties. 

The noble work of our Voluntary Hospitals during this time of Crisis 

will stand for all time as a monument of efficiency and achievement, 
The need is urgent. Will you help ? 


45th Year. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 
24th June, 1917. 


your Vicar or 
House, 


Minister, or to tho 
E.C, 


send a contribution either to 
LORD MAYOR, Mansion 
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ROWLAND’S 
MACASS AR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, <nd 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else docs this. Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s.,and103.6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE. 








—— = ———_$_$_$$———— 


TOTAL FUNDS - £21,405,644. 

ROYAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
| OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


GENUINE Samp'es and tllustrated 
IRISH list sent post free 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. *°-";,Donege" >. 








Manufacturers to their 
Mayesties the King & Queen 





DON’T SELL YOUR 
VIGTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 





Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 





EAT 
LESS BREAD 


ONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the London 
Coanty and Westminster Bank, Limited, will be closed on the 2nd July, 1917, for 
that day only, for the preparation of the Dividend payable Ist August, 1917. 
Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th instant will be 
entitled to the Dividend on the number of shares then standing in their respective 
names. A. A. KEMPE, Secretary. 
41 Lothbury, E.C., 2ist June, 1917. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| bettas LD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted in September :— 

1. FRENCH MISTRESS. Honours Degreepreferred. Residence abroad if possible. 
falary £150, and £15 war bonus, or according to qualifications and experience. 

2. JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS. Good experience essential. Salary £140, and 
£15 war bonus, or according to qualifications and experience. 

3. MISTRESS to teach DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. Salary £110, and £15 war bonus, 
or according to qualifications and experience. 

4, CLASSICAL MISTRESS. Honours Degree and experience. Salary £150, and 
£15 war bonus, or according to qualifications and experience. 

5. BOTANY MISTRESS. Honours Degree and experience essential. Salary 
£160, and £15 war bonus, or according to qualifications and experience, 

Applications should be sent before June 29th to Mr. O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, 
Education Committee, from whom app.ication forms may be obtained upon the 
receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 
18th June, 1917. 

ADY BARN HOUSE SCHOOL, 
4d WITHINGTON, nraR MANCHESTER. 

(Preparatory, Co. educational.) 

The Council invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, vacant next 
SEPTEMBER.-—Particulars from the Hon. SECRETARY, 8 Burlington Road, 
Withington, Manchester, to whom applications with testimonials or references should 
be sent not later than July 7th. 


DINBURGH ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROVISION OF 
NOSTELS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

The Board of Manag t of the Edinburgh Association for the Provision of 
Hostels for Women Students are about to appoint a LADY as WARDEN of the 
Moray House Hostel, St. John Street, which is to be re-opened for the session 1917-13, 
rhe salary will be £100 per anrum, with board and residence in the Hostel. a 

Candidates should have had previous experience with University or Trainin, 
College students, and in the management of a Hostel or similar institution. 3 

The successful candidate will be required to take up work on September ist. Further 
pat gre may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL WARDEN, Buchanan Hoste} 
fast Suffolk Road, Edinburgh, to whom applications, accompanied by three tes‘i. 
monials (one copy only of each) and the names of two references, should be sent hot 
later than June 30th. 

E. T. McKNIGHT, 


Principal Warden, 
(LOUNTY BOROUGH OF WIGAN, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss C. 8. BANKS. 

Wanted, in September, a qualified ASSISTANT for the KINDERGARTEY 
Tligher Certificate of the National Froebel Union preferred. Salary, £100 to £120 f 

Apply to the undersigned not later than July 4th, stating fully qualifications ang 
enclosing copies of not more than three recent testimonials. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

Education Offices, King Street, Wigan. GEO. H. MOCKLER, 

Director of Education, 


June 15th, 1917. 
Pe hk tate COUNTY COUNCIL, 
There is a vacancy for a FORM MISTRESS at the County Secondary School 
Fulham, to teach FRENCH (phonetics essential) and some subsidiary subject (prefere 
ably English or Elementary Mathematics). 
Minimum commencing salary of £120 a year, rising by £10 annually to £220 a year, 
Forms of application, which must be returned by 11 a.m. en 2nd July, may be 
obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER (H.4), Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 2. (Stamped, addressed foolscap envelope necessary.) 
Canvassing disqualifies. JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


BoerkoucH or KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. 
TIFFIN GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


WANTED in September next, a MISTRESS toteach FRENCH on the Direct Method, 
Phonetics essential, Latin a recommendation. 
Salary from £120, according to qualifications and experience, in accordance with the 
scale of salaries for Secondary Schools adopted by the Surrey Education Committee, 
Apply at once to Miss WATSON, The Hermitage, Wimbledon Common, 8.W. 19, 
H. T. ROBERTS, B.A., Education Secretary 


LvPLow HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


SCIENCE MISTRESS required in September to teach Botany, Chemistry, and 
Physics. Initial salary according to qualifications and experience. Increase accord- 
ing to county scale.—Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


‘NLOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
Wanted, a SCLENCE MISTRESS to teach Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, and 
Hygiene in connection with Domestic Subjects.—Apply, stating qualifications and 
salary required, to the PRINCIPAL, Barrack Square, Gloucester, who will supply 
any information required. 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Applications are invited for the under-mentioned positions, to commence work in 

September next. 
PADDINGTON AND MAIDA VALE HIGH SCHOOL. 

(1) GEOGRAPHY SPECIALIST (Woman). Geography Diploma _ essential. 
Mathematics as subsidiary subject would be acceptable. Salary £120, rising by £10 
annually to £220 a year. 

(2) FULL-TIME ART MISTRESS to teach Art and Writing(Graily-Hewitt method), 
Salary £160 a year fixed. 

Application forms, which must be returned by 11 a.m. on 28th June, 1917, may 
be obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER (H 4), Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 2 (stamped, addressed foolscap envelope necessary). 

Canvassing disqualifies. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 
AS? DATCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
CAMBERWELL, LONDON, 8.2. 5. 

Applications are invited for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS, non-resident, of 
the above-named Girls’ School (present number of pupils about 470), managed under a 
Scheme of the Board of Education and aided by the London County Council. 

Commencing salary £400, rising by £20 per annum to £600 in accordance with the 
London County Council scale. 

Duties to begin at the commencement of the term in January next. 

Candidates must be not more than 40 years of age, and must be Graduates of a 
University in the United Kingdom or possess an equivalent qualification. Age of 
retirement 65. Canvassing disqualifies. 

Forms of application, together with further particulars, may be obtainel from 
the CLERK to the SCHOOL FOUNDATION, Clothworkers’ Hall, Minciug Lane, 
London, E.C. 3, to whom applications must be sent on or before July 7th. 


WEST RIDING COUNTY “COUNCIL. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The West: Riding Education Committee are prepared to receive, from qualified 
women, applications for appointment as ORGANISERS of Physical Training ia 
Elementary Schools. 

Salary £150 a year. 

Applicants should have taken a complete course of training in the Swedish system 
and had previous teaching experience. 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with Application 
Forms, which must be returned duly completed not later than Saturday, June 30th, 
1917, may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wake- 
fleld. 


J MivVeERsity OF BRISTOL. 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT (WOMEN). 
An ASSISTANT LECTURER will shortly be appointed in the Elementary Training 
Department. Special qualifications in Education and English.—Applications to the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further information can be obtained. 
































VHE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE has made the British Empire. 

Do you feel it, and regret that you are too old or otherwise unfit for military 
service ? If so, and you are a Churchman willing to obey orders and undergo a little 
hardship and possible danger, at home or abroad, write AT ONCE to PREBENDARY 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W.1, who will point out to you a way in which your desire to serve 
may be most usefully accomplished, in the CHURCH ARMY RECREATION HUTs, 
Tents, and other Centres. 


ANTED, a SECRETARY for organising Y.M.C.A. Work in a 

large County Area in the West of England.—Apply, with particulars of 

experience, references. and photo, to Box 808, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C., 2. 

r t er 5 SECRETARIES and SHORTHAND-TYPISTS are 

required for War work and for other openings. There are a few immediate 

vacancies in our training department for educated Girls wishing to prepare for such 














posts. Terms moderate—Apply SECRETARY, Centrai Bureau, 5 Princos Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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LECTURES, &c. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 
DOMESTIC SCTENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Jiattersea Polytechnic Training Department of Domestic Science. Recognized 
by the Board of Education. 

“Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewifery, 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for Housekeepers and School Matrons. 

HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 

Recognized by the Local Government Board, Royal Sanitary Institute, and Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Examination Hoard. 

¥raining Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
spectors, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, District, and 
Social Workers. Preparatory Course for Nurses. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish, Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. Diplomas are granted. 
The College is recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students accepted. 

For particulars ot Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the SECRETARY, 
mHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : a 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 
Miss H. C. GREENE. 


Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality closs to Dartford Heath. The Course begins ia 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 











YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
kL) President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B.  Principalsk—A. ALEXANDER, 
¥.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 


Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Kev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE “BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Collezes anJ Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Piysiology, anl Hyyieae, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


1 LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
Barrack Square, Gloucester.—Training College for Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects. Diplomas recogrised by the Board of Education. Special course of 
instruction in Household Management for pupils not wishing to become teachers. 
Well-cquipped classrooms, laboratory, residential Hostels.— Full particulars and 
prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information coacerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss EF. LAWRENCE. 
G ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical TRAIN- 
J ING to suit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottling 
and jam making. Healthy outdoor life. Individual consideration. Long or short 
courses. 


Illustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Markct- 
ing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply Stirling House, 
Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


S* 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EDITH’S SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, NORTHANTS. 
TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 
WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Fees: 150 Guineas a Year. 

Head-Mistress—Miss E. R. PEARSON, M.A. 

(late of St. Leonard's School, St. Andrewa). 

The House ts a magnificent mansion situated on high tableland 400 feet above 
sea level, and is ideally convenient for the purposes of a Girls’ School. There are 
11 acres of gardens and playing-fields. 

While aiming at a thorough general education, it is intended to pay special attention 
to-languages, music, and art. 

Enquiries should be directed to Miss PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, The Manor 
House, Brackley, Northants. ia 
Pcaaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

7 | 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 

Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


A 


GIRLS. 


T UDOR KENT, 





Principals { {iss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
rincipa's | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGIITERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
_— LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
{T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
J Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Colleze. 
7 Tel 470 Harrow. -_ 
‘COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN. Beautifully situated in its own grounis, Equable climate. 
Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House, Older giris 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games. riding, 
swimming. RESIDENT PUPILS only. 
Prospectus, ete., from the Principals. 


SPECTATOR. 














| education to girls on public school lines. 
| juniors under 14 years of age. 
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WT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, HAMMER. 
SMITH, W.—The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 3rd, 
4th, and 5th. These Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees. 
—Application should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS, at the School. The last 
day for the registration of Candidates will be Monday, June 25th. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 

PBINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W: 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


Special attention to 





languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds. 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 
ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 


One of the four houses is set apart for 

Well-equipped classroom;, laboratory, gymnasium, 

good playing field.-—Ilustrated prospectus on application to HEA D-MISTRESS. 

( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.-— Principals: Miss 
r CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton Colleze).—First-rate 


Modern Edneation. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-flelds and 
tink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. Half-Term June 14th 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education ‘on moderna 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
Q VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
Principal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. 
Lady holding French teacher’s Diploma on the resident staff. 


I INGHOLT 
d 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. — 


SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIK. 
NHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, HtBaours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


H. I G H F I E L Ds 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele. “‘ Watford 616.” 

jhe QUEEN'S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A BOARDING- 

HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP is offered to a student desirous of training for the 
Higher Froebel Certificate. Tuition fees, £16 10s. per annum. Candidates must hold 
Matriculation or some Senior Certificate —Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 








Parisiin 











. ft. F ELI xX 8S CHOUOL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Mis3 L. SILCOX. 
ae ____ Summer Term :—May Ist to July 31st. I 
JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


€ Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilitiss for learning Frene's 
as well as full range of all other sujects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberai 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, wc., in own grounds; sea bathiag.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal, /_ 

18}. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND CGOLLEGES. 
I Full particulars wita 


OYAL NAVAL. CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 
Special Entry, June,1917. No Nomination required. 

copies of examination papers o2 application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton 

Street, London, W. 


\ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 

J Nautical College, Pangbourne, opening Ist September next. Age of entry, 

134-14. Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messrs. DEVITI & MOORE, Managrs, 

2 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 3. ae 
‘tu 82 @ sat & 


a.0. 3 0 GO sh.> 
FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY SIR ROGER CHOLMELEY, 1565. 

The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. will be held on November 220d and 23rd, 
when FIVE FOUNDATION, TWO GLADSTONE, and FIVE BOARDING 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition. Tne awards are from £24 to 
£64 per annum.—Apply by November 17th to the HEAD-MASTER, School Hous», 
Highgate. 
°~* Not Classics in chief, nor Science alone, but adaptation of school work 

to the needs and capacities of the individual, as these become menifest.” 
0235 PER ANNUM.—TWO ALFRED ROBERTS EXHIBI- 
C TIONS for competition by boys below 15 years of age, tenable at ST. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Rams zate (at CHESTER during the war).—For conditions 
apply HEAD-MASTER, College, Chester. teed ees "s - 

UNSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 
Laboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliances for practical 

work. ‘Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court. Public 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London. £16 13s. 4d. 
per term.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beds, 


QTAMFORD SCHOOL (LINCS). 
N 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on July 9th 
and 10th. 
For particulars apply Rev. J. D. DAY, School House, Stamford. £ 
7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on June 25th, 26th and 27th for FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each (i.¢., nearly half the total fees for Boarders).—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


PPHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP3 EX AMINATION, 


£75 (restricttet), £5), &., ia aly. 





[Particulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or th? BURSAR. 


X7ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900, 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Full Prospectus on application. 


FNASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The 

4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., lata 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. Piysical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New bulldings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Oflicers and Clergy. 


DUKE OF 
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TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above | ~ facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
r — Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).--Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


p° YOU ENVY THE JOURNALIST, 








ELLY COLLEGE, 








and wish that you had his facility of writing and command of words, 
and that you were able to write articles for the Press, short stories, &c. ? 
You know it is a paying proposition, but probably you have thought 
it hopeless as a profession for yourself. We can show you how you can 
enter this remunerative profession and get your MSS. accepted by editors. 
Write for Prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. stamp) to the Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


ry. YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. ‘TYPE- 
WRITING cfall kinds, including Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genealogical 
sree, Novels, &ec. FRENCH Gone Easenentaiee). PUPILS taken. Estab. 1906, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


 peteeess Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
‘ information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Ageat:, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information dificult to obtain elsewhere. 

Ofc es—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—i136 Museim. 


(peers OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
J 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926. : 
A Seine 4s MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
a The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO c H ARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
a TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
nd TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 




















rPYUTORS. 





"Phone, write, or ca 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stroet, London, E.C. 
felephone : 5053 Central. — creicos _ ; 
ee AGE NCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY S8T., LONDON, W.C.1 


Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Registrar— Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


R EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—-IrtsH Poryt. Limerick. 
‘W CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, 
D’Oyleys, &ce. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. 
Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, 
Old laces mended and cleaned. 


TrRIsH 
Teacloths, 
Selection 
Youghal, 


fable Centres, 
sent on approval. 
Co. Cork, 


R EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATLENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. The 
Reuister states terms, &c., and is illustrated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
W.c. 2. Telegrams: “ Triform, Westrand, London.” Telephone : 1854 Gerrard. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have youany? I 

will pay 6d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 3s. each 
ou gold, 8s. each on platinum. Cash immediately. ’ Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
tecth returned promptly. Don't be misled by higher advertised prices, but write 
for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains value of Artificial Teeth. Also 
eld Gold and Silver Jewellery Bought (broken or otherwise). Full value given, 
Kindly mention Spectator. 

E. LEWIS & CO. ¢ 29 London Street, Southport, 


agg fete rene “TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 
( highest prices. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 12s. on silver, 15s. 
on gold, £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted we return 
parcel Post Free. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable genuine firm. 
8. CANN aAnpd CO., 
694A Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwardel by post, value 


Lanes, Established 1873. 


per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years 
YOCKROACHES exterminated with**s BLATTIS.”  Ascientific, 
remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied by 


order to the Royal Household. Used in War — Tins 28. 6d., 48. 6d., post 
ivree.—BLATTIS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. aa: 
050 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
iw writing to CRAVEN PRBSS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London, 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





Wess H WALES—TO BE LET, FURNISHED 
ke (preferably for long period), 

A CHARMING OLD WELSH MANOR HOUSE, 
erected about 1660, well furnished with antique furniture. It ‘oceuples a really 


cclightful position, commanding views unsurpassed in Snowdonia, near church, 
silage and sex; station 2 miles. Ten bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting-rooms. ‘Good 
domestic offices, ine Hn ling servants’ hall. Charming old terraced gardens, with 
eto né-built summer-house, nicely furnished. Excellent water supply; sanitation 
believed perfect. Garage and stabling. Lodge, 400 acres of rough mountain 
shooting. Vienty of fishing goli within easy distance. Possession at once. 
utler and wife (latter a good cook) would remain if desired. 

Photos and plan of district of the Agents, Messrs. HILL. 
CO., 24 Ryder Street, St. James's, 


WHATLEY, 


thooughly recommend the property, 
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NIRLS’ and BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SALE 
Ten miles. from Birmingham.—Full particulars of Miss SURMAN, Tangl-. 
wood School, Barnt are near fener 


APPEALS. 


ROYAL fies PRISONERS 


and how they are 
CARED FOR 
hy the 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 


(President: Admiral LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 








—=2 





To every prisoner (from any of H.M. Ships and Shore Establish- 
ments) in Germany and Austria, substantial parcels of foodstufis 
are sent weekly, supplemented by bread, pocket-money, and tobacco. 
Parcels of clothes are also sent at intervals. 

Each prisoner in Turkey receives 10s. weekly and a large parcel 
of foodstuffs monthly, supplemented at intervals by clothes, 
tobacco, &e, 


The increased cost of the parcels owing to the rise in price of all 
commodities and materials has considerably added to our weekly 
expenditure. 


FUNDS ARE VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 


to enable us to “ carry on ”’ with this branch of our work, which is 
much appreciated by our unfortunate countrymen and is so neces- 
sary for their sustenance in the enemy countries, 


Won’t You Help P 
Donations and subscriptions (cheques payable to the Committee) 
will be gratefully received by the Hon. Secretary, 


56 QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVE ‘NDISH SQUARE, Ww. 1, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India, More than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £400; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, 


Tents £150; 
£2 at Home, 








Cheques, crossed “‘ Barclays’, % Church Army,”’ payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston ‘Street, Marble Arch, W. 1. 


rINHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


| THE EARL OF HaRROWBY. Secretary : 





THE KING. 


‘Lreasurecr : Govrrey H. HAMILTON. 


K BOO | S are being worn by scores 


of thousands of British and Allied Officers 
Men, who know a good boot when they get it, 


and 


In deference to the demand for national economy 


the Manufacturers decline to issue flaunting 


Advertisements during war-time, 


— 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 
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When next he 
writes Home— 


Very likely you will see the Red Triangle 
at the top of the notepaper. It is estimated 
that over 300,000,000 letters have been 
written by Soldiers and Sailors in the 
Y.M.C.A. centres during the war. 


The Red Triangle on your Boy’s letter is a sure 
sign that—wherever he may be—the Y.M.C.A. 
is looking after his welfare. Into the lives of 
men on active service it brings something of the 
comfort and the loving atmosphere of home. 


Will you help us to find some part of the £600 
needed every day to carry on our work for the 
troops? In this country alone we have more 
than 1,000 Y.M.C.A. centres to maintain. 


Please send your cheque 
to-day 


to Major R. L. Barelay, Y.M.C.A. National 
Headquarters, 12, Russell Square, London, W.C. 














Bell's 


AUNS 
Tobacco 


It is the touch of individuality about it that has 
“Three Nuns” 
Sample will be forwarded on application 


Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, 
Ltd., Glasgow. 









made famous. 


Testing to 
Mitchell & 


Britain and Iveland), 


Stephen 
(of Great 


King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 10d. per oz. 


Cigarettes 
tes te 


FOR 
Cardboard boxes of 50--2/« 
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The Fuel Problem 


On the one hand it is highly necessary to 
conserve our coal. Not only are our available 
supplies much smaller than those of our chief 
commercial rivals, but we are exhausting them 
at a far quicker rate proportionally. More- 
over, during the war other considerations make 
economy of fuel important. 


On the other hand it is no less necessary to 
obtain increasing quantities of gas from coal 
by its destructive distillation or ‘‘ carbonisa- 
tion ’—for coal-tar is a by-product of such 
carbonisation, and from coal-tar are derived 
whole series of substances, some of which are 
essential to the making of high explosives, 
others to the manufacture of indispensable 
dyes, drugs, disinfectants, and other val::able 
commodities ; whilst another by-product of 
gas manufacture is the sulphate of ammonia 
which is so valuable as a fertiliser of our fields 
and gardens. From the itself, again, 
more of the raw materials for high explosives 
are also obtained. 


gas 


The economic advantages of gas as a source 
of heat and power in industry have been 
forcibly brought home to us by the experience 
of the war. It is not too much to say that 
of war material—not only 
but 


and accoutrements, commissariat necessaries, 


our requirements 
armaments and munitions, clothing 
and indeed the whole equipment of the war— 
could never have been produced in anything 
approaching the present colossal output had 
not gaseous supplanted solid fuel in factories 
and workshops throughout the length and 


breadth of Britain and America. 


Of the domestic uses of gas, its pre-eminence 
for cooking, for warming purposes, and for 
water-heating—.¢c., as a fuel—is perhaps that 
special feature which the exigencies of the 
most forcibly brought home to 
Substitution of 


war have 
householders of every class. 
the Gas Cooker and Gas Water-Heater for the 
wasteful kitchen range is in itself—on a balance 
of all factors of the domestic budget—a highly 
economical proceeding. Coal is saved—which 
is the first consideration; labour is saved-— 
another prime desideratum ; and a new era of 
fuel economy is opened up by the fact that gas 
consumption can be automatically regulated, 
by the simple turning of a tap, to the actual 


requirements of the cooking or heating to be 











done. 
bi 
Further information unm il bla i from 
The British Commercial Ga 1ssocictior 
47 Victoria Street Westminster, SV 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


JUST PUBLISHED. 5s. net. 


FISHPINGLE 


A ROMANCE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 
HORACE A. VACHELL, 


Author of “ Quinneys’,” “ Brothers,” &c. 

The scene of Mr. Vachell’s new novel is laid in a Devon village, 
and the story centres around Sir Geoffrey Pomfret, his family, 
friends, and servants. In Ben Fishpingle, servant and friend, he 
has produced a fine piece of portraiture which for originality ‘and 
strength will rank with the ever memorable Joe Quinney. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 4s. 6d. net- 


[Ready Immediately. 


From the Great War Back to Moses, Christ, and Plato. 
By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. 
New and Chaaper Edition, con’aining a Prefa'ory Letter by the Author, 
4s. 6d. net. 

The Times.-—‘‘ Few of the many books which the war has called 
forth merit more careful consideration. His long and varied 
experience and residence in foreign countries, including Germany, 
give great weight to his judgments upon men and affairs. His is 
no bookman’s book.” 


THE WAR AND THE NATION 


A Study in Constructive Politics. By W- C. D. 
WHETHAM, F.R.S, This timely volume contains 
a critical account of some recent enquiries into 
national organization and a consideration of the 
subject from a single point of view. 6s. net. 


J. R. ILLINGWORTH : The Life & Work of. 


As portrayed by his letters and illustrated with 
photographs. Edited by his Wife, with a Preface 
by the Bishop of Oxford and a Chapter by the Rev. 
Wilfrid Richmond. 10s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











Lo € 
(Lines of Communication). 
6s, net. BY 6s. net. 


Captain JAMES E. AGATE 


(A temporary officer in the A.S.C.) 


Mr. W. L. Courtney writes in The Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Letters 
which show all tho freshness of the amateur combined with no little 
of the astute skill of the expert . . . jottings from the Front full 
of verve and actuality . . . the work of a man who has the literary 


instinct and is full of delicate artistic sympathies.” 


THE LATIN AT WAR. 


By WILL IRWIN. 6s. net. 


Dedicated to the Alpini. 
fighters.” 


** Good hosts, perfect comrades, valiant 


** Alert, observant, and vivacious.”’’— The Times. 


** Very human, lively, and full of colour.”’-—Morning Post, 





ae ee —_—— ~- 


POEMS. ALAN SEEGER. 5s. net. 
THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE. RAMSAY MUIR. 63. net. 
DIAZ. DAVID HANNAY. 6s, net. 
DAYS OF DISCOVERY. BERTRA™M SMITH. 4s. 6d, net. 
HEALTH AND THE STATE. 


Dr. W. A. BREND, 10s. 6d. net. 


(ee ce es = ss 


LONDON: CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd. 





The Posthumous Poems of 


ALGERNON SWINBURNE 





Edited by EDMUNDGOSSE and T. J. WISE. Demy 8vo. 6s. net 
Edition de Luxe. Limited to 300 copies. 303. net. P 
NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY 

PLAIN SONG : 1914-1916 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 3s Od. net 
LOLLINGDON DOWNS 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 3s. 6d. net, 


THE OLD HUNTSMAN 


By SIEGF FRIED SASSOON. 5s. 
NEW WAR BOOKS 


THE WAY OF THE AIR 


By ‘“‘ AN AIR PILOT,” 3s. 6d. net 


MY °75 By PAUL LINTIER. 


net, 











3s. Gd. net, 


“A book of which it is difficult to speak too highly.’’ —Punch, 
THE LOVERS “of the War 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 2s. 6d. net. 
“The best picture of the personal side of the war that we have 
| encountered ’ '—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE LATEST FICTION 


MARMADUKE 








By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 6s. net, 
THE NURSERY 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTsS. 6s. net. 
SECRET BREAD 

By F. TENNYSON JESSE. 6s. net. 
BEEF, IRON AND WINE 

By JACK LAIT. 3s. Gd. net. 


THE HAPPY GARRET 


By V. GOLDIE. Bs. 
LONDON: : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


G. BELL & SONS, Ltd. 
A HISTORY OF SERBIA. 


By Captain H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A., F.R.H.S., Tutor 
in History and Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
With Maps. 10s. 6d. net 


“Captain Temperley is not me me an interested traveller, he has established 
his position among our younger historians, and in this volume ‘he gives a complete 
and scholarly record of the Serbian nation . . . not the least valuable part of the 
book . =— careful record of the course of events which preceded the present wer. 

aptain Temperley writes freshly, and is to be congratulated on a valuable 
ocnteibutian to the literature of the Near East.”"—The Near East, 


“Here is exectly what is wanted, a scholarly and readable, sympathetic and 
well-balanced history of a particularly interesting people. . . . The author has 
equipped himself well for a task which he has well executed,"’"—Land and Water. 


|GREEK IDEALS. 


By C. DELISLE BURNS, Author of ‘ Political Ideals,” 
‘** The Morality of Nations,” &c. Crown 8vo. 58, net. 


“There are few books which are trustworthy guides to the practic al aspects of 
Greek society and charactet—and among these ‘ Greek Ideals‘ holds a high plac 
in_our opinion, and should be read by all who wish to know what the least sent!- 
mental and mo8t social minded of peo | reo thought of the very problems that are 
| exercising the minds of men this very "—Morning Post. 


| ENGLAND'S 
FIRST GREAT WAR MINISTER. 


How Wolsey made a New Army and Navy, and organised the 
English Expedition to Artois and Flanders in 1513, And how 
things which happened then may inspire and guide us now. 
By ERNEST LAW. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

The late LoRD CROMER, writing in the Spectator: ‘‘ Any work on the literature 
and history of the sixteenth century from the pen of Mr. Ernest Law deserves the 
attention of the reading public. In a most interesting essay he has presénted to 
his countrymen a picture of the statesman who for many long years guided the 
footsteps of Henry VIII. of a very different nature from that which has generally 
| been accepted by the world at large.” 


‘BRITISH BOYS. Their Training 
and Prospects. 


By Col. M. J. KING-HARMAN, 
The First Series is also obtainable, “oe 2s. net 


net. 

















Second Series. net 


= | 
| YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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BOOKS OF BURNING INT. TEREST 


FROM 


Chapman & Hall’s Latest List 
RUSSIA AS I KNOW IT 


By HARRY DE WINDT, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Siberia as it 
is,’ &e. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


A BRILLIANT STUDY OF OUR EASTERN ALLY. 
‘© A brisk, and penetrating survey 





spirited, 


view of the national life which for the variety and actuality of its | 


details could scarcely be surpassed. . . . A very graphic narrative, 
full of colour and vivacity.. For the purposes of the general reader 
it will be found quite invaluable.’ °—Daily Telegraph. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FRANCE 


By MATILDA BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ‘‘In the 
Heart of the Vosges,” ‘‘ Unfrequented France,” “ French 
Vignettes,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

** Delightful, typically French . . . excellent.”— The Times. 

‘* The more books we have of this kind the better.’”-— Punch. 

* Useful, timely, and appropriate. The very genius of France, 

its vision, tenacity, and tenderness.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





READY NE XT WEEK.—A Brilliant Study of a Great French- 
woman, who has penetrated most of the political secrets of her day. 


THE LIFE OF 
MADAME ADAM 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS, Author of 


of To-day,” &c. With Portraits and Illustrations, 


10s. 6d. net. 


A BRILLIANT LIST OF NOVELS 


“ A NOVEL OF REAL POWER ” is what the Saturday Review calls 


WHAT LIES BENEATH 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT (Wittram Romatne Paterson). 
5s. net. 

‘This is a novel of singular power and virility,’ the Saturday 
Reviewer adds: ‘* One of those books written with an intensity 
amounting almost to genius, which bite into the memory, and 
which it is impossible to forget. . . . He lays bare the secrets of 
the human heart with absolute pitilessness. ... It stands out as 
one of the best novels of the year.” 


SALVATION 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW, Authors of * 


&e. 58, net. 
This is a powerful story of modern life in its authors’ strongest 
vein, The plot is full of excitement and drama. 


THE WHITE ROOK 


By J. B. HARRIS BURLAND, Author of ‘ The Secret of 
Enoch Seal,” ‘‘ The Grey Cat,” ‘‘ The Torhaven Mystery,” 
&e. §$, net. 

“ Mr. Harris Burland is described by his publishers as belonging 
to the school of Wilkie Collins, and that is no bad description of 
the present novel, which carries one agreeably along the tide of 
mystery, passion, and crime.”’-—The T'imes. 


R Ez ADY | NEXT WEEK A Brilliantly Humorous Story. 


MR. RUBY JUMPS THE 
TRACES 


‘* Frertch Novelists 
Demy 8vo. 


” 


The Shulamite,”’ 


By SHAN F. BULLOCK, Author of ‘‘ King o’ Rushes,” ‘A 

Laughing Matter,’ &e. 5s. net. 

CHAPM: AN “& HALL LTD., “LONDON, W.C. 2. 
OOKS WANTEI ).—Ency. Britannica, Last Ed.; Alice’ in 


I Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Memoirs of Casanova, 12 vols. : Virst Editions 
or Complete Sets of "Stevenson, Meredith Swinburne, Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Ainsworth, Lever, Kipling, Oscar Wilde, Tennyson, Hardy, Gissing, Pater, &e: Books 
bought. Any quantity. Immediate Cash. —Hector’ 3 Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


_THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 


Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000.. Reserve Fund, £1,960,000. Together £3,960,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors oe a o . o- £4,000,000 

Total Issued oo al and Rese rves o% +» £7,960, 000 
EAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches nk tne Australian 
States, ant’ Dominiom of New. Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


A Diversity of Creatures 
Stories by Rudyard Kipling 


Uniform Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Pocket Edition, Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 43. 6d. not. Leather, 
5s. net. 


By SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE 
Annals of the Royal Society 
Club. 





The Record of a London Dining Club in the 
18th and 19th Centuries. By SIR ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, O.M., K.C.B., D.C.L., Past President of 
the Royal Society. With Contemporary Portraits, 
8vo. 18s. net. 

The Scotsman :—* Sir Archibald Geikie’s learned and admirably 
digested history, based everywhere with studious scholarship on the 
whole archives of the Royal Society Club . . . the book cannot but 
prove a valuable occasional resort for close students of the cours: of 
the ints ‘llectual life of London.’ 


1917 ISSUE READY JUNE 26. 

The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1917. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D. Assisted by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., 
Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Poems. By RALPH HODGSON. 33. 
The Times Ps, 


‘In the new volume the 
collective and siipendiin presentment well, and promise, it seems to 
us, to endure as long as anything of our time. whether as a rounded 
achievement on a small scale or as earnest of larger things to come.” 


Social and International 
Ideals. Being Studies in Patriotism by BERNARD 


64. net, 


poems stand the test of 


BOSANQUET, LL.D., Fellow of British Academy, 
Author of ‘* The ~Philosophical Theory of the 
State, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


&e. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s War 
Map of Palestine. size 26 by 22 inches. 


Printed in Colours. Cloth, Rollers, Varnished, 2s. net. 
Cloth, Folded, 1s. 3d.net. Unmounted Sheet, 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON. 


Every Thursday. Price 6d. net. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics. 


READ 
THE RUSSIAN INVITATION 


READ 


GREECE AND THE BALKAN FRONT 
By RONALD M. BURROWS 


READ 


A —— OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
A. F. WHYTE, M.P. 


READ 


ates eaeat | INTEREST IN A NEW EUROPE 
By A. D. McLAREN 











Of all Bookstalls or direct from 
CONSTABTE & GO. Ltd. 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. ?, 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine ‘‘ THE FUTURE " for ESSAYS 


on subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH. 


Send P.O, 7d. for Specimen number with full particulars— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR). 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


j OR SALE.—Bradley’s “ Ethical Studies,” in good condition, 
price £3 8s.; “* A Detence of Philosophical Doubt,” by the Right. Hon A J. 
, £3 38.— Box 3809, The ones 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscri ption. 


Payable in advance. 


Balfour, M.P. 





Yearly. Half-yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of 
the United Kingdom .. £1.80 @ @-h tf # F>-} 
Including postage to any of the 
British Colonies, America, 
France, India, China, Japan, 
i i 10° 6.045. 3.09 2 8 


&e. oe ee oe 





‘“* SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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JOHN LANE’S 


RECENT BOoKs 





THE LIFE OF 
JOHN WILKES 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. [June 27th. 


PICTURES OF RUINED 
BELGIUM 


Seventy-two Pen-and-Ink Sketches drawn on the spot 
by LOUIS BERDEN. Text by GEORGES VER- 
DAVAINE, founded on the official reports. In French 
and English. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


““M. Berden’s drawings provide a very careful, accurate, and 
effective record of the hayoc wrought in Belgium.” —T'he Times, 


SOLDIER MEN 


By YEO. 3s. 6d. net. 


*“SOLDIER MEN ” is a series of sketches of soldier life and 
character, mostly in Egypt and Gallipoli. It is written by a brilliant 
young officer, who had already made his mark at Oxford before the 
war. It differs from other War books in that it deals rather with the 
human aspect of the soldier, and with the way in which the incidents 
of the War affect the individual, than with the incidents themselves. 


POEMS OF CAPTAIN 
BRIAN BROOKE 


With a Foreword by M. P. WILLCOCKS, and 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
= poems deal principally with life in the Wilds: 


‘I cannot forbear the pleasure of quoting from a book that will 
soon be by the side of Lindsay Gordon’s poems on the shelves of all 
those who love the poetry of out-of-doors.”—Land and Water. 


THERE IS NO DEATH 


Poems by the late RICHARD DENNYS. With an 
Introduction by CAPTAIN DESMOND COKE, and « 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net 
“The War songs reveal the same transparent fineness of temper 
and spring directly from a heart unflinchingly brave and gay. 


—Times. 
IN GREEK SEAS 
AND OTHER POEMS OF TRAVEL 


By OSWALD H. HARDY. With 2 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. O. H. Hardy, whose name is well known in legal circles, is 
the author of ** Red Letter Days ” and “ In Greece and Egypt.” 








IN THE WAKE OF THE 


WAR: PARLIAMENT oR impERIAL 


GOVERNMENT P 
By HAROLD HODGE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [June 27%h, 


("EFFORT BRITANNIQUE) 
By JULES DESTREE. With 2 Preface ly GEORGES 
CLEMENCEAU. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The English edition, translated by J. LEWIS MAY, contains 


many important additions and has been brought practic ally up to 
date, 


INTERIORA RERUM:; 


OR, THE INSIDE OF THINGS 
By QUIVIS. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. net. 
“The author has written with refinement and knowledge and 
sympathy upon many things.’”’—Country Life. 


IN GOOD COMPANY 
By COULSON KERNAHAN. 5s. ret. [2nd dition. 


** Here is a book which overflows with human nature and good will 
—a very welcome companion at the present time.”’ 
—ARTHUR WAUGH, in the Outlook, 


FURTHER FOOLISH- 


NESS. sKETCHES AND SATIRES 


ON THE FOLLIES OF THE DAY 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 3s. 6d. net. 


** An excellent antidote to war worry.”’—Morning Post. 


THROUGH THE IRON 
BARS 


By EM{LE CAMMAERTS. I)lustreted by LOUIS 
RAEMAEKERS. Demy 8vo. 6d. net 

*““M. Emile Cammaerts gives us here, in six ‘lhiephans of that 

vivid and spiritual description of which he has the secret, a Belgian 


patriot’s account of his country’s two years’ martyrdom.”’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


SOME VIEWS RESPECT- 
ING A FUTURE LIFE 


By SAMUEL WADDINGTON. Narrow crown 8vo, 
half-vellum. 3s. 6d. net. 

“In this comely book, which is at once a personal statement 
and an anthology of what has been said on the question of im- 
mortality by sages and others, ancient and modern, Mr. Waddington 
has written his * Religio Poets.’ ’’—Athenewum. 











EXCELLENT 
AUTUMN 


By MURIEL HINE (Mrs. Sidney Coxon). 
“Mrs. Coxon displays her usual praiseworthy care and literary 
skill.” —Times. 
‘Autumn’ is really a remarkably good novel. Brilliantly 
written, and its people are real.’’—Daily Graphic. 
‘* Undoubtedly * Autumn’ remains a story to read, and re- 
member.”’— Punch, 


THE LONDON NIGHTS 
OF BELSIZE 


By VERNON RENDALL. 

** Readers will enjoy the stories for the adventure in them alone ; 
others for the blend of narrative and the kind of Attic commentary 
that accompanies and freshens them. ... A most accomplished 
book.’’—Nation. 

** The book, in a word, is a huge success, and to make Mr. Belsize’. 
acquaintance must be your earliest endeavour.’’— Bystander. 

** Ingenious, imaginative, whimsical.’’—Saturday Review. 

The stories of Belsize’s adventures are witty, ingenious and 
entertaining.” —Land and Water. 
* One of the most orignal and entertaining books.”’— Everyman, 








6s. NOVELS 
THE MAGPIE’S NEST 


By ISOBEL PATERSON, Author of * The Shalow 
Riders.” 


“ Hope Fielding is admirably shown, and she fascinates by her 
cool wit and her eager heart, her vitality and her candour in dealing 
with her own affairs.’-—Manchester Guardian. 


THE LONG SPOON 


By Mrs. CHARLES BRYCE, Author of “ Mrs. Vander- 
stein’s Jewels,” &c. 
“ Mrs. Bryce has made the daring experiment of grafting a real 
witch, exercising her craft on approved medizval lines, on to a story 
of modern life.” — Westminster Gazette. 


CLOSED LIPS 
By GEORGE VANE, Author of “ The Lifted Latch. <s 


“« The author has a felicitous and engaging way of bringing befo:# 
his reader in a few ‘easy words scenes of luscious beauty with 
flowering in the air.” —Evening News. 
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